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Charles E. Wilson: After 50 years, G.E.'s president sees America electrified (page 6) 
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GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


News of developments from General Electric's Chemical Department that can be important to your business. 


Silicones Reduce Pigment 
Separation in Paints 











Only one part of G-E 81069 sili- 
cone added to 10,000 parts of cer- 
tain coating materials eliminates 
the separation of pigments and 
gives the user a more uniform 
painted surface. Makers of syn- 
thetic and oil-based paints and 
lacquers find that adding G-E 
81069 to their formulations elimi- 
nates undesirable “two-toning” 
when the paint is applied. Write 
for details. 


Quality-controlled Compounds 
Made to Customer Order 
One of the unique services 
offered by General Electric is the 
manufacture of custom-made 
compounds for molding use. 
Whenever you need more than 
the extremely wide compound 
variety offered from standard 
G-E stocks, G-E application engi- 
neers are ready to “tailor-make” 


your desired compound, proces- 
sing it with the consistent high 
quality control used in the manu- 
facture of all standard G-E com- 
pounds. Write for details. 


All-Purpose Electrical 

Insulating Varnish 
A new G-E all-purpose insulating 
varnish—G-E 9574—is proving 
exceptionally effective for many 
different types of applications. 
Usable from the drum, it is easy 
to use—greatly simplifies electric 
motor repairs. G-E 9574 can be 
used on every type of winding. 
Write for details. 
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Mold Home Germ -Killer 
From G-E Plastics 


Replacing metal that pitted in a 
new home germ-killing device 
with plastics was the job given to 
General Electric plastics molders. 


Previously, the germ-lethal work- 
ings of the glycol-medium 
“Vapor-Roll” were housed in a 
metal container. Now re-engi- 
neered by G.E. for plastics, the 
device has new attractiveness and 
durability. Write for details. 


New G-E Phenolic Resins 
Aid Casting Operations 





More perfect castings from pro- 
duction runs are being achieved 
by metal molders who use new 
G-E phenolic resin core binders. 
Providing exceptional firmness 
and cohesion, with maximum 
workability, G-E phenolic resins 
permit sand cores to be with- 
drawn more easily, more mark- 
free than conventional binding 
materials. Write for details. 


WANT MORE INFORMATION! 


If you'd like more information on 
any Chemical Department products, 
just drop us a line. Address: Chem- 
ical Department, General Electric 
Company, | Plastics Ave., Pittsfield 
3, Massachusetts. 


CD49-U2 





G-E Chemical Department plants at: 


Pittsfield, Mass., Schenectady, N. Y., 


Waterford, N. Y., Coshocton, Ohio, Decatur, IIl., Taunton, Mass., Anaheim, Calif. 


Ye CO nu pil your confidence Lh — 
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PLASTICS COMPOUNDS ° SILICONES * INSULATING MATERIALS * GLYPTAL ALKYD RESINS * MOLDED AND LAMINATED PLASTICS * PERMANENT MAGNETS 
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in Telephone 
Service 


FASTER, BETTER SERVICE MANY LONG DISTANCE 
OPERATORS NOW DIAL CALLS STRAIGHT THROUGH 
TO DISTANT TELEPHONES. NEW AUTOMATIC 
EQUIPMENT MADE BY WESTERN ELECTRIC SPEEDS 
THESE CALLS TO SOME 300 CITIES. 

IN ADDITION, TELEPHONE CUSTOMERS IN CERTAIN 
METROPOLITAN AREAS ALREADY DIAL CALLS TO 
NEARBY PLACES IN THE SAME WAY THEY DIAL 
LOCAL CALLS. 








Te a \ 
j ARE NOW MADE DAILY FROM AUTOMOBILES, 
























TRAVELING TELEPHONES THOUSANDS OF CALLS AMAZING NEW ELECTRON/C 


AMPLIFIER - THE TRANS/STOR 
DEVELOPED BY BELL LABORATORIES. 
NOT MUCH BIGGER THAN TIP OF 
SHOELACE. ITS SIMPLE AND MUCH 
SMALLER THAN VACUUM TUBES 
THAT ARE USED BY THE THOUSANDS 
TO AMPLIFY YOUR 
TELEPHONE VOICE. 


\ TRUCKS, SHIPS AND TRAINS. ITS A BIG FIELD 
FOR THE FUTURE. 








TELEVISION AND LONG DISTANCE TELEPHONE NETWORKS 
NEW RADIO RELAYS ARE DESIGNED TO BEAM TELEPHONE 
CALLS OR TELEVISION PROGRAMS FROM TOWER TO 
TOWER ACROSS THE COUNTRYSIDE. DISTANCE BETWEEN 
RELAY TOWERS AVERAGES 25 MILES. 





TELEPHONE POLICY THE BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE AT 
THE LOWEST COST CONSISTENT WITH FINANCIAL SAFETY 
AND FAIR TREATMENT OF EMPLOYEES. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 











TEMPERATURE CONTROL headed 
the list of fuel requirements cited by 
President William L. Trammell in 
discussing baking operations at 
Holsum Baking Company, Harlingen, 
Texas. Continuing, Mr. Trammell 
stated, “GAS is the ideal fuel for 
our needs because it can be au- 
tomatically controlled to provide 
exactly the temperature for our 
products. And, GAS meets all our 
demands for cleanliness, flexibility, 
and economy.” 

In this modern plant gas-fired ovens 
keep pace with the growing needs 
for baked goods in the Lower Rio 
Grande Valley. Operations requiring 
steam are supplied from Gas-fired 
boilers, while a Gas water heater 
provides adequate quantities of water 
at proper temperatures for sanitation 
and sterilization of equipment. 








MORE AND MORE... 
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Varied Baking Operations 
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BAKING COMPANY 
Demonstrate Versatility of 


This modern bakery, employing 
streamlined methods, utilizes GAS 
for every heat processing requirement 
because Gas Equipment fits right into 
the production-line. It’s a typical 
example of the manner in which pro- 
gressive commercial bakers protit by 
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GAS 


1. Continuous Gas-fired 
travelling oven with a 
capacity of 3000# per 
hour. 


2. Modern plant of Hol- 
sum Baking Company, 
Harlingen, Texas. 


3. Gas-fired tray oven 
with 1500# hourly ca- 
pacity. 


the effective utilization of GAS, 

The results achieved by Holsum 
Baking Company, in adopting mod- 
ern Gas Equipment for all baking 
operations, may be important in your 
production-planning. They're worth 
Investigating. 


AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. 
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Brother Peddlers!... 
Meet our New Star Salesman 


















... this built-in VEEDER-ROOT COUNTER* 


LISTEN TO THIS SALES MANAGER: 
“First of the month, this counter goes 
into all our machines as standard, origi- 
nal equipment. This means our custom- 
ers get a new service from our product— 
a means of getting accurate produc- 
tion records and cutting out waste 
and mistakes. And as for us, we 
get an iron-clad means of prov- 
ing Our service guarantee. 
Now, my friends, you've 
really got a new high- 
voltage line to your sales 
story — and no one else 
in the business has it, yet. 


Veeder-Root 


Let’s get going!” 

That's an example of how “countless’ 
products began to click faster in sales 
... when they began to count. For built-in 
Veeder-Root Countrol is a valuable 
extra service, a distinctive feature that 
talks business in the language of the 
toughest customer... in plain, black- 
and-white figures. 

And these figures can be put to work 
in endless ways, for a poultry-physician 
or a map-maker, as the case may be. So 
why not for you? Don’t say: “But my 
product can’t count.” Give it a chance to 
speak for itself...directly to us. Write. 










*The Counter shown 
is a V-R Medium-Size 
Counter about 4%" 
long, built into a long 
list of products to count 
strokes, turns, pieces, 
or what have you. It's 
one of scores of V-R 
counters shown in the 
8-page condensed cata 
log. Write for your copy 








COUNTERS) 





VEEDER-ROOT INC., HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 
In Canada: Veeder -Root of Canada, Lrd., 955 Se 
James Street, Montreal 3. In Great Britain: Veeder- 
Root Lrd., Kilspindie Road, Dundee, Scodand 












Where there is Business- 








The brain passages in these “machines 
that think’? are—wire. The muscles in 
the motors that turn the wheels in fac- 
tory or office are—wires. And Com- 
munications—so essential to modern 
business—would be impossible 
without Wire. This product of 
the Wiremakers holds together 
every phase of modern living. 
















There is 
plus protection 
in Belden 
Wire 


Belden 


WIREMAKER FOR INDUSTRY 


Making specialized electri- 
cal wires for industry is 
Belden’s Business. 
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How do you wear 


“Im the boss who 


a halo anyway 7 


wants to know’ 





“You'd think I performed a miracle in the office. Even my secretary 


called me an angel, for bringing quiet working comfort to normal office 


routine. Something had to be done about the nerve-wracking din that was 


ruining dispositions, destroying efficiency, and costing me hours of over- 


time pay. So I called in a specialist who won me the office halo... 


overnight!” 








FOR OFFICES + FACTORIES 


Acousti-Celotex products are backed by years of scientific re- 
search, a nationwide organization and quality-proved materials 
that enable your distributor to guarantee his work, his materials, 
his Sound Conditioning techniques 

Acousti-Celotex Sound Conditioning can immediately in- 
crease personnel efficiency up to 10° and cut employee turn- 
over and overtime hours. Saves you time and money daily 
Sound Conditioning to meet every requirement, specification 





"lim the expert who 
solved the problem” 





“When the boss realized what office noise was costing him in time, 
money and people, he called me in for a chat Why me? Because I'm a 
member of the largest and most experienced Sound Conditioning organ- 
ization in the country. Acousti-Celotex products have brought beneficial 
quiet and comfort to hundreds of thousands of offices, schools, hospitals, 
banks, churches, restaurants, stores. I'd be glad to give you a free analysis 


of your noise problem.” 


GUARANTEED 


or building code can be installed quickly, without disrupting 
your daily routine. And you can paint and wash Acousti-Celotex 
tile repeatedly, without reducing its superior sound absorbing 
efficiency 

For the name of your local distributor of Acousti-Celotex 
products in the U.S. or Canada and a free copy of the informa- 
tive booklet “25 Questions and Answers on Sound Condition- 


ing,” write to the Celotex Corp., 120 S. La Salle St., Chicago 3. 


Acousn-Cetotex 











BANKS + SCHOOLS + CHURCHES + STORES - HOTELS + AND HOSPITALS 
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_.. paseo on ELWELL-PARKER’S 
45 years expercence !| 


Entitled “INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICS—A Survey For 
Management,” this free booklet contains forty-four 
profusely illustrated pages. 

INDUSTRIAL LOGISTICS is the science of assembling 
and handling materials to insure maximum economies in Procurement, Pro- 
duction and Distribution. It is achieved by using Elwell-Parker Truck Systems 
to carry the basic containers (Boxes, Barrels, Bags or Bales) in Master Unit 
Loads on pallets or skids. (An rr PS man engineers the job.) INDUSTRIAL 
LOGISTICS insures Faster Production, Increased Safety, NEW Profits. 


ADDITIONAL 
DATA FOR 


q RAILROADS 
SPECIAL 
INDUSTRIES 
These supplemental book- 
lets describe the applica- 
tion of scientific materials 
STAMPING handling to four individual 
4PAPER =... industries. 






MAIL COUPON NOW! 


THE ELWELL- PARKER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


4535 ST. CLAIR AVENUE ° CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 


(_] Please send your booklet “Industrial Logistics.” 
Also send booklets on Materials Handling for: 


| 
I 
| 
| 
| 
| (] Food Industry 
| 
I 
| 
| 
| 


(] Railroads () Paper Industry 


(] Metal Stamping & Forging Plants 
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THE COVER 


Few corporation presidents are as 
much a part of the history of their or- 
ganizations as is Charles Edward Wil- 
son. General Electric Co. and Wilson 
literally grew up together. Gy E. was 
seven years old and Wilson was 12 
when he went to work for the company 
as an office boy. 
e50 Years—Vhis week Wilson, now 
62, celebrates his 50th anniversary with 
the company. He has progressed from 
office boy to president. His company 
has grown from a group of three small 
plants to about 125 plants. 

During these 50 years, Wilson has 
seen the electrification of America. 
Power has transformed the U.S. in 
thousands of ways. And Charlie Wil- 
son has helped do it. 
¢ Poor Boy—Wilson was born on Man- 
hattan’s lower west side. the son of 
an English bookbinder. ‘The boy quit 
school to help support his widowed 
mother. At nights he studied account- 
ing and engineering. 

Slowly Wilson advanced through the 
shipping room to factory accountant, 
production manager, assistant factory 
superintendent. From the day he went 
to work until 1940, when he became 
its fourth president, Wilson had a 
chance to take a first-hand part in nearly 
every phase of G. E.'s rapid growth 
e Bigger Job—Wilson was president for 
only two-and-a-half vears before he was 
called to a bigger job: running Amer- 
ica’s war production as executive vice- 
chairman of the War Production Board. 

None of this hard work has prevented 
Wilson from relaxing. He used to swim, 
run, and box at gymnasiums; he still 
keeps fit with milder exercise. He 
sperids all the time he can with his 
wife and adopted daughter at home 
e Integrity—But the root of Wilson's 
success is his business philosophy 
“One of the greatest needs of our 
country in the industrial and commer- 
cial ranks . . . is for more and more 
men and women of unquestioned in- 
tegritvy—that strict individual integrity 
which puts honor before all else.” 


Cover painting by SI 
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HOW 


Here’s how a fabric user cut his costs 
... by paying more for a material. 

The fabric user was a cottonseed 
oil mill operator—the fabric a press 
cloth made of Du Pont nylon fibers. 
These cloths are wrapped around 
cakes of cottonseed meats, fresh from 
a 210° F. cooker. Then the cloth- 
covered cakes are put in presses that 
grind down with a pressure of 5,000 
pounds per square inch—drain the 
oil through the fabric. 

Tough, durable nylon looked like 
a natural for this job. But mill op- 
erating costs were rising, and nylon 
cloth cost twice as much as the kind 
then used. In this cost squeeze it’s 
no wonder that the mill man felt like 
postponing a change to nylon. But 
he finally decided to put in some trial 





nylon cloths. 

Right away, he found that the 
thin, yet strong, nylon fabric per- 
mitted larger cakes to be placed in 
the presses. That increased produc- 
tion efficiency. And the nylon cloth 
wore on and on. This fabric that cost 
twice as much ended up lasting five 
times as long! It proved mighty prof- 
itable to the mill operator—and 
good business for the press cloth 
manufacturer. 


Can nylon cut costs for you... 
by improving a production process, 
making a better product or a new 
one? Nylon fibers are strong, yet 
light... elastic and resilient. They’re 
quick drying . . . easy cleaning. They 
resist deterioration by mildew, soil 
and marine rot, petroleum oils and 


For nylon.. . for rayon... for fibers to come...look to Du Pont 








NYLON putep prorits out OF A COST SQUEEZE 


alkalies. And nylon fabrics can be 
heat set to hold shape. 


Write for 32-page booklet, 
“‘Nylon Textile Fibers in Industry.” 


And let us help you with your fiber or 
fabric problems. Room 6510-Q, Nylon 
Division, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, Del. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
+ « « THROUGH CHEMISTRY 







































A competitive advantage for your product may 
be achieved through superior bearing protection. 


Compact, efficient National Oil Seals accomplish 






this purpose at a very low cost. They are adapt- 


able to any product which utilizes shafts or 









bearings...for any size from Y4-inch diameter 


| isi | 


to two feet. Investigate their advantages now. 
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ducts of the world’s largest exclusive oil and fluid seal manufacturer. They 
a nsumer products. 


st cars, trucks and busses...an integral part in many co 





National Oil Seals are pro 
are original equipment in mo 






NATIONAL MOTOR BEARING COMPANY, INC., REDWOOD CITY, CALIFORNIA — 
rt, Ohio. OFFICES: Buffaloes Chicago * Cleveland * Dallas S 
w York City * Philadelphia * Springfield, Mass.* Wichita ae. | 





PLANTS: Redwood City * Los Angeles* Van We' 
on® Los Angeles * Milwaukee * Ne 
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Store sales from now to Christmas will be unusually significant. 





In the average year, store volume is an indicator, mainly, of consumers’ 
willingness and ability to buy. This, in turn, governs the volume of mer- 
chants’ reordering. 

These will be important again this year. After all, many retailers— 
particularly department stores—have had a poor summer. 

But the deeper significance bears on manufacturers’ plans. Good holi- 
day volume would bolster their spending ideas for 1950. 





Many economists now hinge their predictions on business spending. 





Buying for inventory has been resumed. Industrial construction is off, 
but spending on new equipment has remained high up to now. 

What worries observers is that (1) poor retail sales might cause another 
wave of inventory liquidation, and (2) another bump for business might cause 
a real reduction in manufacturers’ capital outlays. 

Past experience indicates that it’s hard to remain prosperous any time 
business spending—poarticularly on production equipment—is on the down- 
grade. 

But if consumers want goods, no serious decline is to be expected. 





& 
Liquidation of inventory, rather than any major lag in retail sales, has 
been the cause of manufacturers’ troubles this year. 
The “‘inventory recession’’ has changed some spending plans. Late last 





year, high expenditures on equipment by railroads, oil companies, and elec- 
tric utilities seemed certain throughout 1949. 

But rail traffic fell off, and new orders for freight cars stopped over- 
night. Petroleum demand dipped, and well drilling was curtailed. 

Outside manufacturing, only the electric utilities are holding up to the 
scheduled rate. 


Scattered reports of reduced outlays by manufacturers are heard. But, 
in the aggregate, their capital outlays still are running very large. 


e 
Best bet is that consumer spending will continue high. Personal income 
hasn't fallen off much, while lower prices are attracting buyers. 





e 
Department-store sales finally have perked up. After Labor Day, store 
executives hope for an even better showing (and they will go in for some 
special promotion to pull buyers in). 
But results of late August aren‘t conclusive. Take the situation in New 








York City, for example. 

Gothamites stayed away from the big stores in droves through 10 con- 
secutive weeks of blistering weather. Came one decent week (heat averaged 
2% below normal) and sales went from 20% behind to 6% ahead of a 
year ago. 

But even that 6% gain has to be examined. This year’s comparison is 
with the hottest week of 1948’s entire summer. 


Some manufacturers are warning stores that they are going to run short 





of merchandise if volume comes up to expectations. 





General Shoe Corp.’s chairman, Maxey Jarman, insists his company 
won't be able to catch up with the order book in the next two months. ‘’Mer- 
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‘ 


chants have let stocks run too low and are now clamoring for merchandise.’ 
* 

Physical volume of production went down in July as expected (BW-Jul. 
30’49,p9). The Federal Reserve Board’s index for the month was 162. 
That’s down from 169 in June and the postwar high, late last year, of 195. 

This 17% decline isn’t to be laughed off. But July marked a turn. 








First signs of improvement came in soft goods during July (BW-Jul.23 
‘49,p9). Over-all progress became apparent not long after (BW-Aug. 1349, 
p.19). And the Reserve Board agrees August activity topped July. 

* 

Executives in manufacturing lines apparently have not been convinced 
at any time that their business was going to the dogs. 

They laid off men as orders slid. The number of factory production 
workers in July was more than 1.2-million below a year ago. 

But manufacturers weren't willing to let their sales, clerical, and super- 
visory forces go downhill. The total of these workers in factories, 3,185,000 








a year ago, stands at 3,197,000 now. 
And now the number of production workers is climbing again (page 19). 
€ 
Total nonagricultural employment in July was 43,509,000. (This is the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics estimate, which does not include the self-em- 
ployed and certain other categories.) That is 1.6-million below a year ago— 
and 75% of the decline was in the number of factory workers. 
& 
Manufacturers reduced their inventories again in July (despite lower 





sales, reflecting vacations and other seasonal factors). 

The Dept. of Commerce places the value of all manufacturers’ inven- 
tories at $29.8-billion at the end of July. That’s off $500-million for the 
month and $2.3-billion from last February's high. 

« 
Autos still are the solidest bulwark of manufactured output, but steel 





continues to advance significantly. 





Production of cars and trucks for two months has been averaging about 
150,000 units a week. That’s an annual rate of about 72-million. 
And steel output this week climbed to 86.3% of capacity. Last week 
the rate was 84.8%; six weeks ago, it was 77.8%. 
e 


Domestic crude-oil production is one line that has seen the lowest opera- 





tions it needs to fear any time in the foreseeable future. 





One factor is declining imports. These have been going down for several 
months, but now are being cut much more deeply. 

Domestic needs still are large. With exports dipping, this demand will 
have to be met from home output. And, if we should have a severe winter, 
new pressure would be put on production—and prices. 

e 

Electric power production is one of the few major business indicators 

which isn’t pointing upward. 








For some weeks, production has been 3% to 4% above a year ago. 
Last week, it was less than 1% ahead. And the important central industrial 
region, packed with manufacturing, was down by 4.6%. 

One week doesn’t make a trend; but this raises a doubt on the vigor of 
the recovery in manufacturing. It will bear watching. 
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Electrolux uses 6 Udylite “Full Automatics” 


for copper, nickel and zinc plating, Auto- 


matic ation and precision tim 
duce Nearest finishes of enduring Beh 


TESTED SOLUTIONS © TAILORED EQUIPMENT 
AUTOMATIC CONTROL IN METAL FINISHING 


She'll be a buyer and a booster for a 
long, long time if your product’s first 
ight promise is kept year after year. 
that’s what leading companies 

find when they do their plat- 
ing with Udylite precision equipment. 


Some time ago the Electrolux Corpo- 
ration: to Udylite equipment 
plating of bright metal parts on 


for 
their famous vacuum cleaners. “We 


find that uniformity and quality of 
finish is much improved over that ob- 
tained previously,’ Electrolux’s Works 






Give your products luster that iasts 
... use Udylite precision equipment 
for beautiful, durable, plated finishes 





Manager reports, And —consider the 
production economies effected as these 
automatic machines stepped up out- 
put to over 68,000 parts per day! 


Why not get results like these in your 
plant? Our technical men will be glad 
to survey your operatios and give 
you detailed recommendations, 
entirely without cost or obligation. 
Every type of equipment for every 
need — large or small. May we hear 


from you? Address: The Udylite 
Corporation, Detroit 11, Michigan. 


Lis | ee 


Udylite 
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"Reading this book, 


saved us thousands 


of dollars!" 





Not until you read this informative, 20-page booklet will you realize 
the savings that National Systems provide. 

Concerns of every size and type report savings that often pay for 
the installation the first year — thanks to National’s exclusive combination 
of advantages. 

See for yourself how National Mechanized Accounting 
saves writing thousands of figures — on some jobs two-thirds of the 
posting is done automatically 

See how it saves money, time, and stationery . . . speeds 
collections . . . avoids peak loads and overtime ... prevents errors . « « 
Get this FREE builds good will. See how working conditions are 


booklet from vour local improve d and clerical costs reduced. 
yepresentative. Or, write to Your local National rc resentative — a systems 


the Company at Dayton 9, Ohio. analyst — will gladly show you what you can save. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 
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1948 “1949 


Business Week Index (above) 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity)..........cccececces sovcccccccsccee 
Production of automobiles and trucks...............cccccccccccecccccees 


Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands). ... . 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours)... .. 
omen Clr CRM AVORNEO LAMM DIN 5.6.6i46 5 oe asin vce ses orccledocncesneceess 
Bituminous: coal (daily average, 1,000 toms)... ......2.0 0 cco scesucccccvccccvess 


TRADE 
Miscellaneous and L.C.L. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars).............. 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars). ............ ee eeceeeeeens 
ee We CANCUN, CEERI 6 6 55 oo ss cle cece secede ceencsceeneetsnes 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year)............ 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number). 


PRICES (Average for the week) 


Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), July. .168.5 
Spot commodity index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)..................-. 
Industrial raw materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 


Domestic farm products (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 
Punen steer composite (leon Age, Ti)... ..6. 2 cc seas ectcewsdecaces 
ewan steer Componme (irom Age, TOM). <<... 5 6 esse ne decarsiacweesecaaeee 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.). ........ 0. ccccccccsccccccces 
Wiest Ce, 2, Raed winter, Ronens City, Ut)... on 2c ccc vccinssccecveuces 
Sugar (raw, delivered New York, Ib.) 
Cotton (middling, ten designated markets, Ib.)............00eeeeeeeeeeees 
Wool tops (New York, Ib.)..... , 
Rubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New INI ars. sod Scatkeerencunneade cada 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.) 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............+.- 
High grade corporate bond vield eg | re 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange, (daily average). . 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing ae 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 

Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks..................00005 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks................ 
Securities loans, reporting member banks. .. . 
U. S. gov't and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks. . 

Other securities held, reporting member banks..................cseeeeees 
Ricene CORRetee Aim MSTA ONND id a aie. cie vis adicaecaieec neue ceitecnadenemen 
Total federal reserve credit outstanding. ...........00. eo cccccccccccccocse 


* Preliminary, week ended August 27th. 
ttEstimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p.16) 
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1949 

§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1941 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 
*184.2  +183.2 181.2 195.7 162.2 
86.3 84.8 81.3 95.2 97.3 
152,312 +149,359 138,727 100,699 98,236 
$29,057 $32,559 $30,007 $23,062 $19,433 
5,523 5,57 5,518 5,478 3,130 
4,717 4,723 4,677 5,529 3,842 
1,258 1,333 1,166 2,065 1,685 
7 71 68 83 86 
49 51 $2 67 52 
$27,328 $27,383 $27,333 $27,965 $9,613 
-7% +t-15%  -10% +412%  +417% 
176 193 168 96 228 
eon 169.6 173.7 105.2 
339.1 338.9 341.7 424.6 198.1 
222.8 221.1 213.9 278.3 138.5 
296.0 290.1 295.4 347.5 146.6 
3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.705¢ 3.720¢ 2.396¢ 
$23.33 $21.92 $19.92 $43.16 $19.48 
17.625¢ 17.625¢ 17.625¢ 23,500¢ 12.022¢ 
$2.06 $2.04 $2.05 $2.19 $0.99 
5.90¢ 5.90¢ 5.85¢ 5.75¢ 3.38¢ 
30.57¢ 30.83¢ 31.53¢ 30.84¢ 13.94¢ 
$1.681 $1.676 $1.613 $1.782 $1.281 
16.91¢ 16.68¢ 16.40¢ 22.43¢ 22.16¢ 
120.8 121.7 119.9 127.5 78.0 
3.38% 3.389 3.44% 3.45% 4.33% 
2.61% 2.619 2.64% 2.84% 2.77% 
14-13% 14-139 14-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
13% 8% 14-18% 14% 4-3 % 
46,316 46,050 46,683 47,059 ++27,777 
65,121 64,693 63,458 63,241 ++32,309 
12,942 12,939 12,891 14,847 ++6,963 
1,957 2,072 2,006 1519 = ++1,038 
37,114 36,485 35,590 34,702 ++15,999 
4,949 4,947 4,837 4,417 = ++4,303 
1,000 1,380 939 811 5,290 
18,081 18,694 19,075 21,993 2,265 
Oey for Laven Week" on each series on request. 
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WHERE DEPENDABILITY IS VITAL 
YOU'LL FIND EXIDE BATTERIES 





M4 . 





A “GUPPY", one of our latest submarines. The power that drives it when 
submerged is supplied by storage batteries. Many of the batteries used 
on U.S. Navy submarines are Exides. (Official U. S. Navy Photograph) 


In numerous other ways, Exide 
Batteries are serving you. For there 
are dependable Exides to meet 
all storage battery needs. They 
provide battery power for rail- 
way car lighting, air conditioning, 
Diesel locomotive cranking, signal 
systems...ocean liners, fishing 





e / st 
DAILY BATTLE AGAINST DEATH. Human lives are saved each day by prompt, 
ethicient ambulance service. Because battery dependability is extremely 
important, vast numbers of ambulances, police cars and fire apparatus 
are Exide equipped. 


A MAN'S HAND MOVES... 20,000 POUNDS OBEY. Bat tery 





electric trucks, with their “‘muscles”’ of steel, lift, 


vessels, pleasure craft... radio 
and television stations. . . electric 
light and power plants... fire 
alarm systems and emergency 
lighting... many other vital serv- 
ices. And on millions of cars, trucks 
and buses, they daily prove that 
“When it’s an Exide, you start.” 


haul and stack heavy loads with ease. Thousands 
of these time-saving, cost-cutting trucks are 
powered by Exide Batteries. 





TELEPHONE ON WHEELS. Where mobile service is 
available, you can talk from your car to any tele- 
phone subscriber in the country. In cars and in 
receiving and transmitting stations, many Exide 
Batteries are used. 


Information regarding the appli- 
cation of storage batteries for any 
business or industrial need is 
available upon request. 

THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO, 


Philadelphia 32 
Exide Batteries of Canada, Limited, Toronto 


Exide Reg. Trade-mark U. S. Pat. Of, 


1888... DEPENDABLE BATTERIES FOR 61 YEARS...1949 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





ATOM BOMBS are on the agenda of 
this month’s British-U. S. talks—as 
well as dollars. 

The Snyder-Cripps financial meetings are 
getting the headlines. But what Bevin and Acheson 
say to each other about The Bomb may well prove 
equally far-reaching. 

Out of their conversations, might come one 
of these: 

(1) A proposal for stockpiling atom bombs in 
Europe as part of the mutual-defense backup un- 
der the Atlantic Pact; or 

(2) A new attempt to put the atom under in- 
ternational sovereignty—along the lines of the 
Baruch Plan, but for nations of the West alone. 





Either of these, of course, would require con- 
gressional sanction. And any suggestion of sharing 
the U.S. bomb monopoly would be sure to touch 
off a long and bitter debate. 


The alternative, however, is already coming 
into being: competitive national atom-bomb pro- 
duction by other western nations—particularly 
Britain and Canada. 

Recall the dramatic night meeting of top U. S. 
officials at Truman’s Blair House last July. This 
meeting grew out of a British Cabinet policy de- 
cision: If there is to be no international atom con- 
trol, Britain necessarily must provide an atom de- 
fense of her own. 

Britain and Canada both have the theoretical 
knowledge needed to make the old-style Hiroshima- 
Nagasaki-type bombs. They proposed resumption 
of the wartime partnership with the U.S. in ex- 
change of atom data. 

That would make it cheaper and easier for 
Britain to produce today’s improved bomb; in re- 
turn, it would give the U.S. Britain’s postwar ac- 
cumulation of data on peaceful harnessing of 
atomic energy 

But it also would mean separate, national 
atom-production facilities. To Britain, that would 
mean a huge expenditure by an already overtaxed 
economy. To the U.S., it would mean an atom 
factory temptingly close to Russia. 

Neither Acheson nor Bevin want this. That’s 
the reason for the current talks. 


LOUIS JOHNSON’S COST-CUTTING in the 
military establishment is real enough. The squeals 
from congressmen whose districts are hit by the 
cutbacks are proof of that. 


But this is equally true: Total expenditure for 
national defense is not coming down—not this 
year, or next. 

The fact is that new military programs wash 
out the dollars saved by whittling personnel and 
installations. The military pay boost being voted 
by Congress—$200-million this year—alone off 
sets the savings from Johnson’s firing of 135,000 
civilians. 

And such new items next year as the North 
American radar fence and supersonic wind tunnels 
will add costs roughly equal to the bigger savings 
Johnson sees ahead. 

Total it all up and you get a cash outlay of 
close to $16-billion in fiscal 1950, about the same 
for fiscal ‘51. Here’s the way spending shapes up 
for the two years— 








Item 1950 1951 
(Cn Millions of Dollars) 
Regular military program (after John- 

SOGS CONS) caw ccwaceeeceaees $14,400 $14,200 
Extra planes voted by Congress..... 800 500 
Military pay boost. .......cc«ccewoes 200 275 
Arms aid for Europe..... eeae ater 500 500 
Wind -tunnels, ¢00...ccccvccoevex _ 175 

(NOUS: cs-<ceces secdecewecenceteRee Sean 
* Less than $5-million 
* 


One thing you can say for Johnson’s economy 
drive: He is saving dollars by trimming clerks and 
reservists, as well as marginal installations. 

That means more of the military’s dollars will 
be going to buy weapons and hard goods. 


YOU WILL HAVE A CHANCE to say your say 
soon on the House-approved Celler-Kefauver bill 
regulating corporate acquisition of physical assets 
of other companies. 

A Senate Judiciary subcommittee headed by 
O’Conor of Maryland plans hearings in the fall, 
to get the bill ready for Senate action early next 
year. New Dealer Kilgore and Republican Wiley 
of Wisconsin will sit with O’Conor. 


IS THE NATION’S BANKING SYSTEM func- 
tioning in such a way as to promote the economic 
growth of the country? 

That’s the question the Douglas-Flanders 
economic subcommittee will be gnawing at through 
the winter. First step will be a questionnaire to a 
cross-section of economists and businessmen ask- 
ing their views on: 

e What, if anything, is wrong with Federal Reserve 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 





handling of credit controls, and what should be 
done about it; 

© How the Treasury should manage the public 
debt; 

e What role RFC and other government lending 
agencies should play in investment. 

The inquiry may blossom into the first real re- 
view of the Federal Reserve System since the 
Aldrich commission that led to its creation just 
before World War I. 


The study Douglas and Flanders have started 
is only one of four ventures Sen. O’Mahoney’s Joint 
Economic Committee is undertaking to see what 
government should do to stimulate industrial ex- 
pansion 

The others: increasing the flow of venture 
capital, run by O’Mahoney himself; employment 
and unemployment, by Rep. Ed Hart of New Jersey; 
the drag of low-income families on consumption, 
by Sen. John Sparkman of Alabama. 


BARGAIN BASEMENT close-out of the $690- 
million worth (acquisition cost) of war-surplus 
plants still in government hands is planned by War 
Assets Administration. Goal is to sell or lease 
them all by year’s end. 

WAA has been selling plants at fixed per- 
centages of estimated fair value; good ones recently 
have brought around 40¢ on the original dollar 
cost. Now, there will be no floor under the price 
the government will accept; it will take whatever 
it can get in today’s market. 


THE STATE LEGISLATURES elected in 12 of 
the 48 states next year will have an important 
bearing on the political makeup of Congress for 
the next decade. 

Reason: In those states, congressional repre- 
sentation will be reapportioned up or down as a 
result of the 1950 census. And it is the legisla- 
ture of the state that does the job of redistricting. 

(Seven other states, the Census Bureau esti- 
mates, will each lose a House seat in the reshuffle. 
But they are all in the South, where redistricting 
can’t upset solid Democratic representation.) 


Take California. The Census Bureau esti- 
mates that California has increased in population 
so much since 1940 that it will gain seven seats 

That means California’s present 23 districts 
will be remade and increased to make 30 districts. 
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So the political fight in the state legislature 
will be over arranging the geography of the new 
districts to make them predominantly Democratic 
or Republican. The party that elects the most mem- 
bers to the legislature next year will get the say. 

In New York, the legislature elected in ‘50 
will have a reverse job—redistricting the state to 
make two fewer congressional seats. And the 
strategy of the party in power, of course, will be to 
mark out the boundaries to eliminate seats held 
by the opposition. 

Elsewhere, the remapping will involve add- 
ing or subtracting only one seat. Gains: Florida, 
Indiana, Michigan, Oregon, Texas, Washington. 
Losses: Colorado, Missouri, Oklahoma, Pennsyl- 
vania. 

@ 


Beyond the census impact on Congress, the 
westward shift of population will also shift the 
weight of voting strength in the presidential con- 
ventions in 1952. 

The new influence of the West will be felt 
particularly in the Republican convention. For 
example, California’s delegate strength will climb 
above Ohio's; that would give Gov. Warren a big- 
ger ‘favorite son’’ start than Sen. Taft (page 21). 

This means, too, that on Electibn Day it will be 
more important to capture California’s 32 elec- 
toral votes than Ohio's 25. 


THE BUDGET BUREAU HAS ABANDONED 
its midyear review of federal spending and income 
this year. The report usually comes out around 
mid-August, giving the tip-off on whether the gov- 
ernment is in the red or the black. 

This year, the Senate log-jam on money bills 
has lasted so long that Budget people who work up 
the midyear figures already are tied up on next 
January’s presidential budget. 


BERLIN AIRLIFT STATISTICS: During 321 
days of the blockade, 1,588,293 tons of cargo were 
flown in by 196,031 flights; planes flew 87,000,500 
miles, logged 413,000 hours. Several times the 
airlift maintained a pace of one flight and nine 
tons of cargo a minute for 24-hour periods. 

Cost: 55 lives, 47 of them in 18 crashes; 
$147,664,200—or $82-million more than normal 
transportation would have cost. 

Best records for plane availability, number of 
flights, and tonnage delivered went to two Navy 
squadrons—VR-8 and VR-6. The Air Force’s 15th 
Troop Carrier Squadron ranked third best. 




















Ao said it coslk more 16 ute Stainless. Sth ? 


THE DENVER ZEPHYR’S corrugated roof—typical of all 
Budd-built Stainless Steel cars—after cleaning, still looks 
like new despite 13 years’ exposure to the elements. 


N daily operation since November 1936, 

the Burlington’s two Denver Zephyrs 
have whisked thousands of passengers 
safely and comfortably between Chicago 
and Denver at an average speed of more 
than a mile a minute. Not only are these 
sleek, stainless-steel speedsters among the 
TAKEN 13 YEARS APART, these photo- most famous of the streamliners—but they 
graphs show no signs of deterioration in are also popular with their owners... due 





the stainless steel side-frame sections . “— i ae . eS oa 

aia ica ie ee ae primarily to the fact that stainless steel 

weight with maximum strength and safety. construction, by safely eliminating dead- 
weight, has helped to decrease operating 
costs. 


Even if these trains were now retired, 
that stainless steel construction would have 
more than paid for itself. But the Denver 
Zephyrs have been renovated and_ re- 
modeled and are ready for many more 
years of operation. It is significant that 
during renovation all parts of the stainless 
steel frame construction, including roofs 
and tanks, showed no signs of deterioration, 
were practically as good as new, and re- 
quired no replacement. Certainly the Bur- 
lington Road must be convinced that it 
actually costs less to use Stainless Steel. 





AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY, GENERAL OFFICES: CLEVELAND, OHIO 
CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION, PITTSBURGH & CHICAGO 
COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY, SAN FRANCISCO ~- NATIONAL TUBE COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY, BIRMINGHAM 
UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPANY, WAREHOUSE DISTRIBUTORS, COAST-TO-COAST 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


mm U-S°S STAINLESS STEEL 





) r= & 
A © bs y SHEETS - STRIP - PLATES - BARS - BILLETS 
ee ~ (ey PIPE - TUBES - WIRE - SPECIAL SECTIONS 





Famous Denver Zephyr trains, 
after almost 13 years and 4% million 
miles of service, prove otherwise. 


The superior physical properties of Stain- 
less Steel that have paid off so handsomely 
in the Zephyr trains make U-S-S Stain- 
less equally profitable for innumerable com- 
mercial and industrial applications. In 
trucks and trailers. In buses and airplanes. 
In appliances and equipment for the res- 
taurant, the hospital, and the home. In 
refinery and chemical processing equip- 
ment of all kinds. 

In fact, for every product that must 
combine light weight with superior strength 

. that must resist corrosive attack ... 
that must stand up under extremes of heat 
or cold... or that is subjected to severe 
wear, abrasion, or abuse—nothing equals 
Stainless Steel, nor in the long run costs so 
little to use. And wherever good looks are 
a requirement, Stainless Steel stands in a 
class apart because its beauty is everlasting. 

We welcome the opportunity to show 
you where U°S-S Stainless Steel can be ap- 
plied to your product to improve its ap- 
pearance, durability, and operating efh- 
ciency, and—more often than you may ex- 
pect—to reduce its cost as well. 


poster rer 


| United States Steel Corporation Subsidiaries 
| Reom 2061 Carnegie Bldg., chistes 30, Pa. 
Please send me the new book, ‘An Intro- 


» duction to U-S-S Stainless Steel.’ 

| Please have a Stainless representative call 
| on me. 

| RONG 6 ss cen deacutasepecteddudeneeseuneaue 
| POGIUOM. 0 coccicdcccedeccssevssessnocvodssee 
| Company....... eededencededudwe~euensas dunes 
| Address. .....ccccces Cececcoccccecccccccecece 
Oi 6a weaeeee ee 
t 
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+how ‘Go-Geners Ger going 7 





I. Some start by mapping work out in detail. 


That's easier when you go Pullman. Just buzz , 
for your porter... and he'll bring a table that 2. Many prefer to relax first and relieve mental tension. 
you can work on in privacy and comfort. The Pullman lounge is just the place for settling tired 


nerves. Here pleasant conversation and pleasant refresh 


ments put you at ease... quickly. 








3. Most consider a good night's sleep the right 
ipproach to a problem. A good night's sleep is 
exactly what you get in that soft, comfortable 
Pullman bed. Just settle down in those crisp, 
cool linens and you won’t want to settle for 


anything less than a full 8 hours. 
. e * 


Visit the Chicago Railroad Fair in '49, open through 4. All get going right when they go Pullman! You travel 
October 2nd. Don't miss the Pullman Exhibit! ; 

safely—you arrive safely right in the center of town, con- 

venient to everything. You get there on time... relaxed, 


rested, ready. To get going right, go Pullman every time. 


i's good business to / Hi, liman 


THE SAFEST, MOST COMFORTABLE WAY TO GET THERE! 
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RETURNING RAILROAD WORKERS symbolize national business pickup as . . . 


Unemployed Go Back to Work 


True, recovery in business and employment varies locally. 
But nationally, claims for unemployment insurance are starting to 
drop. Number of idle should decline for the rest of the year. 


Unemployment in July and August 

was the highest that will be recorded 
in 1949—barring paralyzing strikes. That 
was clear in government reports this 
week; and it is borne out by a BUSINESS 
WEEK check across the country. 
e Rise Due—Business activity scraped 
bottom at midsummer—down about 
17% from the 1948 high. But just 
about then rchirings began to outweigh 
layoffs; this is showing up in at least a 
modest rise in nonagricultural employ- 
ment, beginning this month. And un- 
employment will be further reduced 
this autumn as people who seck work 
only in the warm months drop out, 
particularly students. 

That, in a nutshell, is the outlook 
for the labor force over the rest of this 
year. But there is nothing in it to 
imply that employment will quickly 
rise to rival 1948's peaks. 

e Spotty—BUSINEss WEEK'S _ reporters 
emphasize that the recovery in business 
and employment, so far, is spotty. 
Quite generally, factory areas specializ- 


ing in consumers’ soft goods felt the 
pickup soonest; some of the heavy-in- 
dustry areas, such as Greater Cleveland, 
go only this far: 

“Unemployment is increasing at a 
decreasing rate.” 

Nevertheless, the tone—all the way 
from Boston to San Francisco—is better. 
Where pessimism was typical of many 
manufacturing centers until recently, 
it has now been replaced by restrained 
optimism. 

e General Patten—Almost everywhere, 
the unemployment-compensation claim 
load has either leveled off or turned 
down in recent weeks. Thus, though 
the improvement may seem slight on a 
local basis, it begins to show up pretty 
clearly along broader geographical lines. 
Two announcements on Monday 
pointed this up: ; 

(1) From Washington, the Bureau 
of Employment Security noted a fairly 
sharp decline since mid-July in the 
number of initial claims for unemploy- 
ment compensation, 


(2) From Albany, Gov. Thomas E. 

Dewey declared that employment con- 
ditions “appear definitely to be on the 
mend.” His “watchdog committee” on 
business conditions and employment 
reported that the state’s unemploy- 
ment-compensation rolls were down by 
90,000 in a month, with further im- 
provement indicated. 
e Fewer Claims—On a national basis, 
new claims for unemployment benefits 
were running well over 300,000 a week 
in June and early July. But the total 
had fallen to 259,207 in the third week 
of August. 

Continued claims totaled 2,188,000 
on Aug. 20, not much changed from 
early July. The total of continued 
claims, however, is not a completely 
reliable guide to local conditions. [or 
one thing, a certain number of jobless 
each week exhaust the benefits to 
which they are entitled and are dropped 
from the rolls. For another, improve 
ment in the over-all figures conceals the 
fact that some localities do not even 
yet feel the business pickup. 

Ihere are several of these 
pressed areas. Among them: 

Worcester, Mass., is one of the labor 
areas classified “E”’ by the Washington 
labor authorities because unemploy- 
ment exceeds 12%. Its employment 
in metals and machinery has declined 
by 1,400 since May. 

And the Massachusetts unemploy- 
ment-service people are gloomy about 
the prospects of these heavy industries 
in Worcester. They. tell Business 
WEEK that they see “no sudden up- 
swing” in the metal trades that will 
recall more than a few hundred workers 
—“and now we're dealing in thou- 
sands.” 

Muskegon, Mich., still is at low ebb. 
Unemployment currently is estimated 
at about 11,500. Latest information 
indicates that about 1,500 workers have 
been laid off since mid-July in machin- 
ery and automotive parts plants. Mean- 
while, the United Auto Workers is try- 
ing to form an organization among the 
jobless (page 83). 

The Scranton-Wilkes Barre area in | 
Pennsylvania, depends considerably on 
coal mining. There, claims for jobless 
compensation still are rising. Wilkes 
Barre long has suffered from chronic 
unemployment in coal, although its 
manufacturing has grown in im- 
portance since 1940. But Scranton, 
with spectacular war and postwar suc- 
cess in diversifying its industrial make- 


still-de- 
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up, has felt the impact of manufactur- 
ing unemployment only recently. 
Employment, which hit 104,500 last 
November dropped to 97,000 in July; 
unemployment, meanwhile, has grown 
to about 20,000, with little prospect of 
a change in the immediate future. 

Some of the other “E”” areas, how- 
ever, are more hopeful: 

Providence, R. I.—Unemployment 
has dropped slightly. This reflects im- 
provement in both the textile and 
jewelry trades. ‘The state’s unemploy- 
ment, mainly in Providence, now is 
estimated at about 60,000. That’s 
down more than 1,000 in a month. 

Lawrence, Mass.—This is one of the 
country’s worst unemployment centers 
(BW—May7'49,p24); the jobless num- 
bered about 36% of the available labor 
force at the worst. But things have been 
picking up slowly and steadily in recent 
weeks. The unemployment-compensa- 
tion claim load, which totaled 24,000 
in the first week of May, was down to 
about 20,000 a month ago; today it is 
only a little over 17,000 

Bridgeport, Conn.—The number of 
people reporting that they are newly 
out of work has dropped within the 
past 30 days. Placements have been in 
creasing for the last two or three weeks, 
while there have been no new layoffs 
in some time. The combination has 
pared the number receiving unemploy- 
ment compensation from about 18,500 
two months ago to between 14,000 and 
15.000 now. 

Utica-Rome, N. Y.—Unemployment 
topped 15% of the 127,000 workers in 
the area in July, and hasn’t changed 
much in August. ‘Textile and copper 
plants hope for some pickup this 
month, however. The new plant of 
Chicago Pneumatic ‘Tool at Utica 
(BW—Jan.24'48,p23) is getting under 
way and starting to hire (although its 
removal from Cleveland costs that area 
about 1,000 jobs). 

Knoxville, Tenn.—Rehirings in tex- 
tiles, in particular, are helping (al- 
though there is a new layoff in alu- 
minum). Meanwhile, local merchants 
ask why the area should be considered 
distressed; one, in particular, declares 
both his volume and his collections are 
better than a vear ago. 

Outside of “FE” areas, conditions 

range from good to excellent. Chicago’s 
unemployment-compensation rolls rose 
from 103,200 on Julv 9 to 114,800 on 
Aug. 20. But placements began to pick 
up as far back as three weeks ago. Now 
the rise in unemployment probably has 
been arrested, with more workers being 
hired in television and parts; candy 
making, food processing, and machin- 
ery parts. 
e Highspots—Detroit is riding the crest 
of the wave. And Dallas has only 3.4% 
of its workers unemployed; employment 
is the highest ever at 238,000. 


Sales Help for Brannan Plan 


If government has to prop up pork prices, as seems likely, 
Truman can pound away on high cost to consumer of present farm 
program. Move should win support for Brannan direct-payment plan. 


Truman has a “heads-I-win,  tails- 

you-lose” game ready to spring in his 
campaign to sell the Brannan farm plan 
this fall. And it all hinges on the pig 
crop, the biggest ever to come off the 
farms in a peacetime year. 
e Sure Thing—Roughly, this is how the 
one-sided toss will work: If, under the 
present support program, the govern- 
ment has to step in to keep pork prices 
up, the Administration will probably 
gain strong consumer support for the 
Brannan plan. It can drum home the 
fact that under the proposed program 
consumer prices could have dipped to 
their natural level, and that under the 
present program it cost a lot to keep 
them high. Housewives wouldn’t have 
to go through as much dollar-stretching 
to meet their butcher bills. In other 
words, pork would become a _ horrible 
example of the present support pro- 
gram. 

If, by some chance, the government 

doesn’t have to apply the props to pork, 
l'ruman will still be in a good spot. 
Prices will have staved up by them- 
selves. No one could sour on the 
Brannan plan for that. And the high 
prices might even lure a few dissatis 
fied consumers into supporting the 
plan. Their reason might be nothing 
more than that they are unhappy with 
things as they are. 
e Direct Payments—All this tics in per- 
fectly with the part of the Brannan 
program the Democrats plan to plug 
hardest: the use of direct payments to 
farmers for perishable foods like meat, 
milk and other dairy products, poultry 
and eggs. 

The heart of the Brannan plan for 
these foods is this: 

When prices fall below the govern- 
ment-fixed support level, let them go. 
Let the consumer buy and eat the total 
supply at whatever price supply-and- 
demand dictates. But to keep up farm 
income, let the government pay di- 
rectly to the farmer the difference be- 
tween the price he gets from the market 
and the support price he should get 
under the price-support law 
e Appeal—The political appeal of the 
idea is obvious. It promises to the 
farmer continued high return for his 
products; the consumer gets more foods 
at lower prices. 

The Democrats aren’t dismayed by 
the way farm congressmen slapped 
down Brannan’s plan this session. They 
have returns from half a dozen inde- 
pendent polls in the farm belt to show 


that about half of the farmers who 
know the Brannan idea are for it. 

And Democratic bigwigs are con- 

vinced that Brannan and his lieutenants 
can reap growing farmer support this 
fall. They are also counting on Secre- 
tary of Labor Tobin and union leaders 
to drum up new city backing. 
e Effect of Support—Government econ- 
omists are by no means sure the Ad- 
ministration will have to support 
prices of porkers by buying meat and 
putting it into storage. But meat-packer 
experts are ready to bet on government 
intervention. As it stands now there 
will be about 1-billion Ib. more pork 
marketed this fall and winter than a 
year ago. That stacks up as about a 
15% increase. 

If the support program is put into 
operation, it will do more to focus pub- 
lic attention on the cost of farm price 
supports than any other single factor. 
e Better Than Potatoes—Up to now, 
government support-buying of potatoes 
has been the Alice-in-Wonderland ex- 
ample used by critics of present price- 
support policies—including Brannan. 

In the last two years the government 
has shelled out $230-million of the tax- 
payer's dollars to keep up the price the 
taxpayer has to pay for his potatoes. 

But pork-buying for the same pur- 
pose would be far more powerful am- 
munition. Pork is meat—and it’s high 
meat prices that the housewife and her 
husband associate with high prices for 
food in general. 

Potatoes at 4¢ a Ib. don’t stir up 

any excitement. Pork chops at 80¢ a 
Ib. are talked about. 
e Turndown—Hog prices are already on 
their way down from their summer peak 
of almost $23 a 100 Ib. And they're 
likely to drop off earlier this fall than 
is usual, for farmers have been heeding 
the advice of farm experts to get their 
hogs to market early to get a better 
break on prices. 

Right now, hog prices are running 

around $20 a 100 Ib. That’s $1.75 
above the support level that holds 
through September. Support price drops 
off in October through December— 
probably to $15 or $14.75. 
e Cost—Assuming the government will 
have to support about 500-million Ib. of 
pork, the cost to the taxpayer would 
be about $272-million. That includes 
the cost of processing the live animal 
into meat and storing it. But it doesn’t 
include the cost of administering the 
program. 
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CONGRESSIONAL LEADER Taft takes over the reins from titular leader Dewey as .. . 


G. O. P. Leadership Shifts 


Choice of New Jersey’s Guy Gabrielson as national chair- 


man means that Taft and the congressional wing of the party are in 
control for now. Gabrielson’s jobs: woo farm vote, cinch party control. 


The Republican Party is, once again, 
starting out to win friends and influ- 
ence voters. 

And its first wooing must be directed 

at the farmers—the “steady beaux” who 
stood up the G.O.P. last November. 
e First Job—The new national chair- 
man, Guy George Gabrielson (New 
Jersey lawyer and businessman), knows 
that. He knows, too, that he’s got to 
buck the Democrats’ fancy Brannan 
plan (page 20) which promises the 
farmers high prices, the average man 
cheap groceries. 

So Gabrielson has set up a two-day 
meeting of Republican leaders and 
farmers at Sioux City, Iowa, Sept. 
23-24. What farm policy the G.O.P. 
can come up with may well decide the 
1950 congressional elections—and chalk 
out the boundaries for the 1952 presi- 
dential contest as well. 

But the Sioux City meeting can’t be 

anything more than a starting point. 
The party’s biggest job is to decide just 
what it is, and where it wants to go. 
Symbolically: Is it a Taft party or a 
Dewey party? 
e Bickering—You don’t have to know 
every pull and tug that has taken place 
since the election to see that the 
G.O.P., as a political organization, has 
been in a bad state of confusion. Most 
of the energy and time of G.O.P. lead- 
ers this vear has been turned to intra- 
party bickering and_back-biting—cach 
trying to place the blame for what hap- 
pened somewhere else. 

Old Guardsmen grumbled about 
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eastern domination and vowed, “‘Never 
again for Tom Dewey.” The younger 
crowd wanted io lop off the men who 
hark back to the days of Harding and 
Hoover. 

e Whose Party—But at the moment 
the answer to the question, “Is it a 
Taft party or a Dewey party?” would 
have to be: ‘‘a Taft party.” 

For a Republican-Dixiecrat coalition 
is running things in Congress today. It 
gets the credit for blocking Truman’s 
“welfare state.” And Sen. Taft is in 
charge. 

It was he who called the turn on 
labor’s efforts to repeal the Taft-Hartley 
law. And it was only with Taft’s assent 
that Truman got his one big domestic 
victory of the vear—public housing. 

Dewey, on the other hand, has in- 

fluenced national politics only once re- 
cently: when he named John Foster 
Dulles to replace retiring Democratic 
Sen. Robert F. Wagner. But Dulles’ 
impact on the party will not go outside 
his field, foreign policy. Remember, 
too, that Dewey in his campaign last 
year sidestepped praise of the G.O.P. 
80th Congress—vet it is a continuation 
of the coalitions and philosophies of 
the 80th Congress that is holding 
Truman in check during this 81st. 
e@ New Chairman—The control the con- 
gressional wing of the party now holds 
was nailed down in the recent election 
of Gabrielson as party chairman. 
Dewey's hand-picked chairman, Rep. 
Hugh Scott, had been under severe 
fire since January. 


With the congressional wing in the 
saddle, Taft is leading the party the 
way he wants. And Gabrielson is find- 
ing it easy to march alongside the con- 
gressional Republicans. He is a Taft 
man; he favored Taft’s nomination at 
Philadelphia last year. And he believes 
that the party record should be made 
by the votes of Republicans in the 
House and Senate. 

Gabrielson faces a tough job in re- 

plenishing the party’s treasury, now al- 
most empty. And he’s finding that his 
best argument for getting money is: 
We have to reelect Bob Taft. 
e Alternatives—Taft’s reelection in 
Ohio next year would almost certainly 
insure him his leadership, right up to 
the 1952 convention. If he returned to 
Congress with a majority of Repub- 
licans in both houses, he would defi- 
nitely be the man to beat for the presi- 
dential nomination in ’52. 

Defeat of Taft in Ohio, on the other 

hand, would create a vacuum in the 
G.O.P. immediately—something _ that 
anyone who was ready could fill easily. 
And of all the top men around now, 
Dewey probably would be able to act 
quickest. Whether he would take over 
on his own behalf, or in order to pick 
the next candidate, is something he 
himself would have to decide late in 
the game. 
e Eastern Support—Though he has 
been to the well twice before, Dewey 
still holds the most potent bloc when- 
ever a convention begins to vote—the 
populous East. That is one thing Taft 
has to win—and he has failed twice 
before. 

That is one reason Gabrielson fits so 
well into Taft’s plans. Gabrielson is 
from a key eastern state. He has learned 
how to organize from the precincts on 
up. And Taft men are counting on him 
to spread his influence into other 
states. 
¢ Other Hopefuls—So Taft’s election 
fight in Ohio next year will have a lot 
to say about the plans of other Repub- 
lican presidential possibilities. 

On paper, someone like Gov. War- 
ren of California would appear to have 
the likeliest future. He’s still a com- 
parative newcomer on the national 
scene. If he should win reelection as 
governor next year as handily as he did 
in 1946, he would have proof of his 
ability to muster bipartisan support. 

Stassen will have backing rivaling 
Dewey’s if he is able to win over his 
adopted state of Pennsylvania during 
his tenure as president of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Men like Sen. Lodge, Sen. Salton- 
stall, or Gov. Driscoll of New Jersey 
would have “newness” as their greatest 
asset. And it is not impossible that the 
Republicans might go for a new face 
in 1952. 
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Seif-propelled mowing machine is not quite the Rube Goldberg contraption it looks. Because cuttiitg blades 


SOVIET ORIGINAL: lower to front and both sides, it has three times cutting swath of average U.S. mower 


Except for cab, this tractor, loo 
SOVIET COPY: twin of Caterpillar Tractor Co.'s 1g 


Hood lines, track mechanism follow Caterpillar design 
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Coal-mining machine is regarded as 
SOVIET ORIGINAL: of (1) high ver? copy or of original Soviet design. It apparently has. # eats 
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impractical because 
maintenance (teeth might break or jam); and (2) great weight controls, and seems to be just as advanced as current U.S. meziels | 
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SOVIET ORIGINAL: 


This rail-laying rig is probably highly efficient for Soviet method of track construction. 
be preassembled. U.S. railroads stagger opposite sections of rail, so they could not use such a machine 








Rail and ties can 























SOVIET ORIGINAL: 


Small combines, apparently of Soviet 
Closest 


design, are self-propelled. 
U.S. counterpart is tractor-drawn Allis Chalmers’ combine 


SOVIET COPY: 


built International. It may be copy of Lend-Lease truck 





Even in details this truck—which Soviets 


claim they made—is a dead ringer for U. S.- 


How Good are Russia's Machines? 


How is post-war Soviet industry do- 
ing—by U.S. standards? 
e Quality—That’s a question impossible 
to answer in detail, of course. But on 
these two pages a sharp-cyed observer 
can find some clues. ‘The photographs 
here are recent Soviet They 
may represent the very latest in Soviet 
design—or they may not. But they do 
suggest that it is a mistake to underesti 
mate Russia’s appreciation for quality 


releases 


coods. 
5 

On the whole the equipment shown 
licre is modern. It measures up pretty 
closely to current U.S. standards. ‘True, 
Russia has a lot of pirating of 


donc 
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Amcrican and other foreign designs. But 
note that she copies high quality ma 
chines. 

What none of these pictures shows is 

the quantity of the production. And 
that, of course, is the final kev to 1949 
Soviet performance. 
e Quantity—There is no doubt that 
Soviet industry has made a tremendous 
come-back effort since the war ended 
In terms of heavy industria! production, 
the U.S.S.R. ranks very close to Britain. 
But considering the manpower and ma 
terials the Russians have, it’s a pretty 
poor performance. 

Nature of the manpower is: one obvi- 


ous trouble. Though Russia has plenty 
of theoretical scientists, it still lacks an 
adequate number of engineers and mas- 
ter mechanics who can set up ideas on an 
assembly line. 

But the biggest drawback to real vol- 
ume is the unbalanced nature of Russian 
industry itself. ‘The U.S. idea of diversi- 
fication, with widespread sub-contracting, 
has no Russian parallel. Soviet plants 
still can’t call for, and get, standardized 
nuts, bolts and small parts as needed. 
Many plants must fabricate evervthing 
that goes into the finished product, 
or else face a bewildering series of short- 
age-caused interruptions. 
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One Round to CBS 


In the wide-open war between CBS and RCA, Columbia 
is now on top in the radio and record fields. But in the arena that 
may yet prove the most important—TV—there is still no decision. 


The spectacular war between Colum- 
bia Broadcasting System and Radio 
Corp. of America rages on three battle- 
fronts: radio, television, and_phono- 
graph records. This week, all three 
were popping with activity. 

In radio, CBS stole a march on 
(and a customer from) RCA’s subsidi- 
ary, National Broadcasting Co. It lured 
the A Carnation Co.’s Contented Hour 
program over to the Columbia net- 
work. For the last 17 years, Carnation 
has bought network time from NBC. 

In television, RCA announced a 
new system of color TV; the system, 
says RCA, is completely compatible 
with current black-and-white receivers. 

In phonograph records, RCA  suf- 
fered a major setback in its efforts to 


promote its 45-1.p.m. records and 
record-players. Decca Records, Inc., 
which had been on the fence in the 


battle of the slow-speed records, finally 
jumped into the fray on the side of 
Columbia’s 334-r.p.m. disk. A few 
days later, RCA cut the price of its 
automatic +5-r.p.mn. record-playing at- 
tachment from $24.95 to $12.95, effec- 
tive Sept. 20. Object: “to speed the 
mass distribution of 45-1.p.m. players 
and spur the sale of the ‘45’ records.” 
e Eventful Struggle—Few fights for su- 
premacy within an industry have given 
off such colorful sparks as the RCA- 
CBS struggle. During the past two 
years, CBS has launched an expensive 
and_ extensive campaign aimed at 
knocking the props out from under 
RCA. Many observers lay the CBS 
zeal to a sort of corporate inferiority 
complex; CBS, they say, is on the con- 
stant lookout for ways to strengthen its 
competitive position against the well- 
entrenched RCA. 

RCA won the first round, in 1947. 
CBS had built up a potentially strong 
patent position in color-television 
equipment. And it requested permis- 
sion from FCC to operate a color-TV 
station commercially. FCC, however, 
said no to color, yes to black-and-white 
TV. What hurt most was the fact 
that RCA held a fistful of black-and- 
white patents. That put Columbia on 
the mat for the count of nine. 

e Talent Snatch—The first step in 
CBS’s comeback was in the field of 
radio. The company concentrated on 
luring desirable talent from NBC to 
the Columbia airwaves. In many cases 
(such as Amos ‘n’ Andy and_ Jack 
Benny) that involved snatching the 
performers from NBC by offering capi- 
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tal-gains deals and other attractive bait. 

The fact that Carnation Co. has just 

moved its Contented Hour from NBC 
to CBS shows, in some measure, that 
the talent-snatch is paying off. Adver- 
tisers whose programs don’t have the 
big audience appeal of a Jack Benny 
like to sandwich themselves in between 
two popular shows. That way, they 
figure, they get an additional “carryover 
audience” that leaves the radio on dur- 
ing the interval between the more pop- 
ular programs. 
e Blow—The CBS talent raids haven’t 
really put NBC in desperate shape— 
but they have made the network realize 
it has to perk up its programming if it 
wants to keep its time sales from slip- 
ping further. For the first six months 
of 1949, NBC’s time sales, as reported 
by Publishers’ Information Bureau, 
amounted to $33.4-million, down from 
$35.3-million during the same period 
in 1948, 

CBS, meanwhile, 

NBC; it boosted its 
from $31.7-million in 
million this year. 
e LP Records—During the period that 
it was acquiring the services of the big 
entertainment names, Columbia fired 
another gun. This was the 334-r.p.m. 
long- playing record. 

U ntil 1948, all consumer phono- 
graph records played at one standard 
speed, 78 r.p.m. Then Columbia put 
its LP records on the market. A special 
attachment was needed to play them 
on standard phonographs; Columbia 
had developed that, too, and offered it 
to manufacturers on a royalty-free basis. 
e RCA’s Bid—RCA didn’t retaliate un- 
til this year (BW-—Jan.22’49,p82). 
When its new phonograph record fin- 
ally did appear, it had a large hole in 
the middle (so that it, too, required a 
special record-player attachment) and 
revolved at a third speed, 45 r.p.m. 

Columbia’s slow-speed record, how- 
ever, already had a head start on the 
RCA product. Some 1.5-million LP 
records had already been sold, as well 
as 500,000 record-player attachments. 
e Search for Support—Both companies 
set about to sign up allies. At first, 
neither of the other two big record- 
making companies joined either side. 


drew ahead of 
six-month totals 
1948 to $33.6- 


Then Capitol Records, Inc., an- 
nounced that it would turn out 45- 
r.p.m. discs. Decca stayed on the 
fence. As time wore on, Capitol feared 


that the RCA-type records might not 
be the whole answer. So the company 
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decided recently to turn out 334-r-p. 
disks, too. ‘That didn’t make RCA fe*: 
any more secure about the future % 
its slow-speed record. 

Decca’s decision last week was af- 
other victory for CBS. Decca had be¢ 
sitting in on a series of meetings b€- 
tween RCA and Columbia, more ,; 
less as a mediator, in an attempt &% 
secure some agreement on recog 
speeds. When it became apparent mI 
there was no immediate solution 
sight, Decca sided—at least temp< om 
tily—with Columbia. 

Currently, RCA is pinning its hop# 
for the 45-r.p.m. record on a $2-mil!i’ 
promotional campaign which will m 
at least through Christmas. Cutti' 
the price on its record-playing attac 
ment to $12.95 (the Columbia atta 
ment now sells for $9.95 but inclu? 
no record-changer) will be the fi 
salvo; it will use plenty of newspapé 
magazine, radio, television, and poi 
of-sale advertising. 

e Wide Open—The third field in whi 
RCA and CBS are competing—tele 
sion—is still wide open. As yet, neith@: 
company has any kind of hammerlo 
on the industry, and both compan 
are anxious to annex the top positic 

RCA, of course, has fet wee Ht 
facilities (and black-and-white paten’= 
which CBS lacks. That gives the coi*- 
pany a strong edge in the over-all pq- 
ture; all the profit in TV so far bgs 
been at the manufacturing end. 

e Whose Color?—Color television, hot. 
ever, may provide a new clue to ¢ 
problem of supremacy. Although cE. 
lumbia_hasn’t said much about ‘3 
color-TV activities since it yot bt: 
FCC turndown in 1947, the compa: 
has been doing considerable devel 
ment work (BW —Jun.4’49,p44). 

RCA’s announcement last week: th 
it had developed—and would sc 
demonstrate—a system of all-electror 
color television put the fat in the f 
again. It will eventually be up to FC 
to decide which system—if either-§ 
suitable for commercial use. 

e Network Stations—Meanwhile, ther’ 
another problem for CBS and RCA 
scrap over. That’s the question 

which network some of the smaller ai 
currently unafflliated TV stations w 
sign up with. Many stations are dra 
ing programs from more than one r€- 
work right now. Eventually, howew, 
(except in the case of one-station tow: §) 
these stations will have to decide wh€t 
network to join. Programming whl 
probably be the most important luis 

Any network or advertising executi$2 
will tell you that television is going & 
be a big thing indeed, once it ges 
firmly established. That’s why the fielss 
of color TV and video-station afh! te 
tion could turn out to be the arena ®1 
which CBS and RCA will settle thr 
war once and for all. 5 
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Five-Percenters 


They're probably here to 
stay. The honest ones can help 
businessmen through the mazes 
of Washington. 


Ever since the Senate investigation 
of five-percenters began, the procure 
ment offices of Washington have been 
holding an extended be-kind-to-busi 
nessman week. 

Offices are open just for his con 
venience, brightly illustrated pamphlets 
are available—all to guide him in selling 
his wares to the government. 

But the handouts from the Air 

Force, the Army, the Navy, and the 
other agencies announcing Ser\ 
ices, add in fine print, “The center 
will not assist in obtaining contracts.” 
Or, “The unit does not provide specific 
information on contracts and bids.” 
e “Manufacturers Agents’—That is 
precisely what the five-percenter does 
do. He has contacts. He follows the 
procurement trail through the labyrinth 
of government red tape. Whether he 
is an “influence man” or an expert 
ex-government employee who knows 
the ropes, when he gets his client a 
contract, he gets a fee. 

(here are a lot of people in Wash- 

ington who make it their business to 
bring buyer and _ seller together—pos- 
sibly 500 or so. ‘The telephone book’s 
classified section lists 150 “‘manufac- 
turer's agents.” 
e What to Do—Does the businessman 
who can’t afford the cost of a full time 
Washington office need a_ five-per- 
center? 

You probably don’t if you have been 

doing a good job on fulfilling contracts 
over the years. On that footing, you 
can expect quick answers to your cor- 
respondence, fairly specifica 
tions as to the merchandise up for bid, 
and the like. ‘Vhat’s not always true, 
however. 
e Assorted Woes—'ake the case of the 
machine-shop operator in New Jersey, 
who worked for fhe Navy during the 
war on submarine and_ torpedo-tube 
contracts. 

Just recently he came to Washing- 
ton, knocked on 17 doors—and_ never 
even found out whether there was any- 
one buying anything he was in a posi- 


these 


prec Ise 


tion to turn out. 
As for businessmen who come in 
cold, their woes fill the file cabinets 


of Congressmen’s offices and the House 
Small Business committee. ‘They com- 
plain of receiving answers to their let- 
ters after the bidding has closed; of 
being shunted from Washington to 
Wright Field, Ohio, and back; of a 
multitude of other futilities. 
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The advice congressmen most often 
give them is this: Get your name on an 
agency’s bid list, then hope that you 
get a chance on a bid. That, or en 
gage the services of a five-percenter. 

e New Moves—What, then, can be 
done about the whole business of 
Washington agents? 

Secretary of Defense Louis Johnson 
is trying to force the military to sim 
plify their procedures so that a busi 
nessman can make sense out of the 
regulations—instead of getting lost in 
tracing new regulations revoking old 
regulations. The army 
has already rewritten _ its 
forms to make them simpler. 

Jess Larson, the new General Sery 
Administrator, is trying to mod 

the old-line, Federal Bureau of 


quartermaster 
contracts 


ices 
ermizc 











Supply, which handles inost civilian 
procurement. 

Sen. Clyde R. Hoey, who is running 

the five-percent investigation, is draft- 
ing legislation to require registration of 
the agents who represent firms seeking 
government contracts. 
e Salesmen—No matter what happens, 
say a lot of Washington observers, the 
fact remains that the job of the work- 
a-day five-percenter—who may or may 
not know Gen. Vaughan--is much the 
same as that of any salesman. He earns 
his commission by making a sale. 

And no matter how much you cut 
red tape in government buying, the 
five-percenter, like the salesman, prob- 
ably is going to continue to earn his 
commission just for knowing his way 
around. 




















... Then Roll It Like a Barrel Cross Country 


into the Houston ship channel, where they 
were lashed to pontoons for extra support. 
A tug took each in tow and hauled them 


When officials of Carthage Hydrocol, Inc., 
ordered two 144-ton reactor tanks for their 
new synthetic gasoline plant at Port Browns- 
ville, ‘Tex., they were faced with a trans- 
portation problem. The tanks, made in 
Houston, were too big for a rail or barge 
lift. So they were sealed up, then rolled 


several hundred miles to Brownsville. Two 
cranes then took over, dragged each cylinder 
ashore, and rolled them overland 1} mi. 
to the plant. 
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U. S. Will Barter War Plants 


Government can now accept payment in kind for surplus 
plants that produce strategic materials. Permanente Metals already 
has closed deal for three plants; Reynolds is dickering for four. 


Now the government is in the barter 
business. It will sell you a surplus war 
plant and let you pay for it with what 
you produce—provided what you pro- 
duce is on the Munitions Board’s list 
of 67 strategic and critical materials. 
e In Lieu of Cash—The gimmick that 
makes these barter transactions pos- 
sible is a clause in the law creating the 
new General Services Administration 
(War Assets, Federal Works Agency, 
Federal Bureau of Supply). his 
clause permits “any executive agency 
entitled to receive cash under any con- 
tract covering the lease, sale, or other 
disposition of surplus property to ac- 
cept—at its discretion—in lieu of cash 
any property determined by the Muni- 
tions Board to be strategic or critical at 
the prevailing market price thereof at 
the time the cash payments become 
due.” 

Sponsor of the GSA bill was Sen. 
John L. McClellan (D., Ark.). McClel- 
lan’s home state produces low-grade 
bauxite (aluminum ore). It also has 
two huge aluminum plants, Jones Mill 
and Hurricane Creek. Both these 
plants probably will be sold under the 
barter clause to Revnolds Metal Co. 

The idea of the barter arrangement 
is clearly to help newcomers to the 
aluminum industry keep up their work- 
ing capital It is strictly a “cheap- 


money’ proposition. 

e Focus—The clause came into focus 
last week with the news that Henry 
Kaiser's Permanente Metals Corp. 


would pay 


| partly in kind for three 


surplus aluminum plants it bought 
from War Assets Administration 
BW—Aug.27'49,p28). 


The WAA-Kaiser contract specifies 
that Permanente make a down pay- 


ment of 5 on the $36-million sale: 
the | ay will he ac 
the company wil pay the rest in 25 
years through 4% money mortgages. 
In a letter to his stockholders, Kaiser 


explained that the first year’s cash 
settlement of $3,340,000 would be paid 
in aluminum—24-million Ib. of it. 
Kaiser also said that after the Muni- 
tions Board establishes quotas for the 
amounts of metal it will take on barter 
arrangements, Permanente will be able 
to pay off in aluminum in amounts 
up to 40 of the Munitions Board’s 
total quota over the years. 
e Open Door—The Kaiser deal pushed 
the door open for Reynolds Metal Co., 
the other big newcomer to the alu- 
minum field. Reynolds is now dicker- 
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ing with WAA for four surplus alu- 
minum plants, with the _ barter 
arrangement definitely in mind. The 


deal includes the Hurricane Creek 
alumina works, the Jones Mill, the 
Troutdale (Ore.) aluminum-reduction 


plants, and the McCook (IIl.) alumi- 
num rolling mill. Reynolds has all these 
plants under lease now. Their original 
cost was about $130-million. 

When Reynolds and WAA finally 

agree on a price for the sale, it 
probably will come close to $60-million 
for the four plants. Chances are terms 
will be the same as for the Permanente 
deal. 
e Payment in Pounds—On a $60-mil- 
lion price tag, Reynolds can make a 
$3-million down payment, and a first 
instalment of $2,371,200, by transfer- 
ring about 33,570,000 Ib. of pig alu- 
minum to the military stockpile. 

Under the present stockpiling setup, 
the government can’t buy any alu- 
minum metal, although it can buy 
bauxite. Metal is on the No. list; 
bauxite, however, has a 1-A rating. But 
there’s nothing to stop the U.S. from 
getting aluminum metal through a 
barter arrangement. 

The Munitions Board has already 
told WAA that it will accept 60-mil- 
lion Ib. of aluminum this year from 
barter deals. This leaves the way clear 
for still another aluminum-plant sale. 
But it will have to be a small plant. 
There will be only about 6-million Ib. 
of stockpile quota left after the Reyn- 
olds and Permanente payments 
e Any of 66—Aluminum is not the only 
material, though, that can be used in 
lieu of cash. There are 66 other stra- 
tegic materials on the stockpile list. 
The law states that any one can be 
used for payment “‘at the discretion of 
the executive holding the 
mortgage. 

Because the Munitions Board gets 
the barter materials for nothing (it 
doesn’t have to charge them off against 
its appropriation for total stockpiling 
each year), there is little to prevent 
further transactions involving other 
strategic and critical materials. 

For instance, WAA still has unsold 
and unleased 10 aluminum plants, 
seven copper plants, one metals smelter, 
three magnesium facilities, three man- 


agency” 


ganese properties, one zinc and one 
chrome-handling facility. There are 


or lease, with a 
clause attached, 


also available for sale 
national — security 





three alumina plants, 20 pwr | 
plants, one copper, 14 magnesium, t 40 
zinc, two chromium, two hemp, t¥o 
graphite, one each asbestos, berylliu 
nickel, tantalum, and tungsten. Sco 
of other strategic-materials plants 
already under lease by WAA. 

e Maintain Competition—Congressiov4 
advisors who worked on the _ bar 
clause privately admit that it is aim 
at the aluminum industry. They « 


plain that the government wants 9 
“maintain competition in aluminun§’ 


was” 


— oo 





and, that with a softening mark 
something had to be done to ke} 
Alcoa’s two main competitors solves 
One thing the barter clause does 
to Alcoa: It keeps it out of the sto 


pile. Alcoa has paid cash for its s: 


plus plants. 


Le Tourneau Forced to! 


Pass Dividend ‘ 


Last week R. G. Le Tourneau, Inf, 
was forced to pass a dividend that ¥t 
very much wanted to pay. Reascfi: 
terms of a loan agreement with Pefn 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
¢ Loan Agreement—The company bfr- 
rowed $5-million from Penn Mut*fal 
on Dec. 1, 1947. The loan was unfe- 
cured, but the note provided that the 
company’s net working capital must fe 
maintained at not less than $12-n§l- 
lion. 

I'he company paid regular $1 qur- 
terly dividends on its $4 cumulatfe 
preferred stock through last June 1. Hit 
last week, in a letter to stockholders, i - 
company’s president, R. G. Le 1 
neau, said that Penn Mutual had ‘En 
writing stated to us that a declarati~n 
of a dividend . . . would be a violat‘En 
of a covenant in the note agreemen 
e Balance Sheet—Penn Mutual's actifn 
was taken under the working-capifal 
clause. Le Tourneau’s balance sh.fet 
for Dec. 31, 1948, showed on papefa 
working capital of $13.6-million. Hit 
Price, Waterhouse & Co., in its auit 
statement, pointed out that the cofp- 
pany inventory, carried on the bockks 
at $12.5-million, included “substih 
tial amounts of slow-moving and_p§s- 
sibly obsolete items, and equipm«dfit 
requiring further engineering and e- 
velopment. 7 

Le Tourneau, in his letter, said that 
the company would take a physical 
ventory on Aug. 31, and that Pris, 
Waterhouse would make a new auctt. 
e Big Loss—Le Tourneau lost almgst 
$3-million in 1947, even after a $1 





million tax-carryback refund. It lgst 
almost $200,000 last year. For t®is 
vear’s first seven months, sales s$n 


slightly below last year. Neverthelc&s, 
the company says it was in the blak 


for the first half of 1949. 
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With one savage gesture, Wallingford swept the 
pile of papers from his desk. 
“Confound this confusion! I’d rather raise bees 
in Bali than keep books in Buffalo!” 

When he’d simmered down, I pointed out that 
even in a growing business, life can be simple. 
“Take our Comptometer Payroll Plan,” I said. 
“It not only saves money for the firm, it saves 
time for the boss.” 

Well, an hour later, old Wallingford was peace- 
ful as a closed mouth. 


MW. AYER & SON 














“You mean I can save all those man-hours with 
such a simple plan? 


“You mean original postings yield final results? 


“Man, tell me MORE!” said Wallingford. 
x oe 


A Comptometer representative will gladly tell 
you how to simplify payroll procedure . . . and 
slash costs doing it. Ask him to show you our 
new booklet, “Felt and Tarrant’s Streamlined 
Payroll Plan.” 


ComPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 
ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES 


Made only by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Company, Chicago, and sold exclu- 
sively by its Comptometer Division, 1733 N. Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 








WHAT EVERY YOUNGSTER KNOWS! 


Remember those bicycle races of boyhood days 
. .. how you “stood” on the pedals to get that 
extra burst of speed . . . how you jammed on the 
brakes and skidded to a triumphant stop? And, 
remember the medium that transformed your 
leg power into horsepower ...a roller chain? 





As a boy, you had an intimate, practical ac- 
quaintance with roller chains. You knew that they did not “slip” 
or “creep” and waste power .. . that they stood up under the 
strain of quick starts and stops... that they were still service- 
able long after the “bike” was handed down to the next generation. 

Applied to industry, roller chains are equally efficient. Just as 
on your bicycle, they transmit power without waste... are simple 
to install .. . operate effectively under conditions of dust, dirt, 


heat and cold. 


Baldwin-Rex Roller Chains have supplied industry with one of 
its most effective means of transmitting power, timing operations 
and conveying materials. With the application assistance of 
Baldwin-Rex engineers, these chains provide an economical 
means of increasing productive capacity while reducing power 
and handling costs. 

For the whole story on how roller chains can help you, call 
your local Chain Belt Company branch office or write Baldwin- 
Duckworth Division of Chain Belt Company, 359 Plainfield 
Street, Springfield 2, Mass. 


CHAIN BELT COMPANY 





SPROCKET CHAINS @ CONVEYORS @ SEWAGE, WATER TREATMENT AND 
SPECIAL PROCESSING EQUIPMENT e 
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OF MILWAUKEE 





CONSTRUCTION MACHINERY 





BUSINESS BRIEFS 





Memphis gains by the closing of Inte 
national Harvesters Auburn (N.Y 
plant (BW—June.25°49.p28). Withi 
a year production of hav balers wid 
shift to the company’s Memphis work 
which is near the center of distributiot 
for balers. 
. 
The central office of Public Service 
Indiana will be moved from downtow# 
Indianapolis to a 43-acre tract outsidé 
suburban Plainfield. ‘The utility wil 
help its 350 office employees financ# 
new homes if they wish to move close 
to the $3-million development 
e 

4 $250-million expansion program w) 
boost Sinclair Oil Corp’s crude-oil pr¥ 
duction 50,000 bbl. a day by 1954 
First step was arranging a $50-millio 
long-term loan from an insurance com® 
pany, of which $5-million will be used 
this vear. 





2 
iv 
4 


SA es 


. a 
Blaw-Knox Construction Co. hd 
plunged into the atomic field, will da 
sign and build the Atomic Energy Con 
mission’s material-testing reactor at tl 
Arco (Idaho) reactor center. Blav¥ 
Knox has held subcontracts on G. I 4 
atomic power work at Schenectady. ¥ 

; 


GE has ended for good it’s mam 
facture of radios (including auto an 
portable sets) at Clyde, N. Y. It w 
sell the plant, which employed 300 
its peak. 


PS, 


4 


Pi 


© 
Canada _ has lifted its lumber expo 
quotas, opening the U.S. market % 
its producers. ¢ 


Pe ely 


e : 
Increased sales of Shelvador refrigers- 
tors have caused Avco Mfg. Corpts 
Crosley Division to put on anothér 
shift at its Richmond (Ind.) plant. &t 
had dropped the second shift abo ft 
1,000 workers) back in June 2 
e 
By laving off another 300 emplove$, 
Lustron Corp. has brought its toil 
lavoffs over the past fortnight to 706. 


Difficulties on the production line 4s 


the only reason Lustron gives for layirgz 
off the last batch. > 
2 ¥ 


The British move to halt all tin exports 
from the Empire is the direct resigt 
of our tin policy. With world outpgt 
at a new postwar high, the Commeré 
Dept. ended controls over both cr 
use and imports of tin. Some impo#- 
ers were able to buy British pounds 
so cheaply (page $9) that thev age 
offering lots of Malayan tin here *t 
cut rates. So the British acted to sage 
the tin price structure. { 
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IN ARKANSAS—JAQUES MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, North Little Rock. This plant, com- 
pleted in 1948, manufactures baking powder for na- 
tional distribution and for export trade. Reasons for 
locating in THE MIDDLE SOUTH included access 





to markets and dependable labor. 














7? 
MIDDLE SOUTH MARKETS ATTRACT 





IN LOUISIANA—A MERICAN RADIATOR 
AND STANDARD SANITARY CORPORA- 
TION obtained a New Orleans site in 1949. A 
multi-million dollar operation, the plant will 
make water closets, drinking fountains, lava- 
tories, and similar equipment. Markets—both 
domestic and foreign plus low cost natural 
gas and a dependable labor supply were rea- 
sons for the selection of this location. 





IN MISSISSIPPI—A RMSTRONG CORK 
COMPANY, Jackson. Built in 1947 and ex- 
panded in 1948, this plant makes asphalt tile 
flooring. The site was selected for reasons 
which included distribution facilities, availa- 
bility of raw materials, a favorable local atti- 
tude and dependable labor. 











For further information write 


THE MIDDLE SOUTH 


Area Office, 211 INTERNATIONAL TRADE MART, New Orleans, Louisiana or 

any of these business managed, tax paying electric and gas service companies: 

MISSISSIPPI POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Jackson 113, Mississippi 


NEW ORLEANS PUBLIC SERVICE INC. 
New Orlears 9, La. 


ARKANSAS POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
Pine Bluff, Ark. 


LOUISIANA POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
New Orleans 14, La. 


Expanding trade activity in THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH—plus access to other domestic and for- 
eign markets—has influenced the location of 
many new industries in this area. 

The demand for manufactured products has 
reached an ail-time high in THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH-—where wholesale sales, retail sales and 
effective buying income have increased more 
rapidly than for the U. S. as a whole.* 

The strategic position which THE MIDDLE 
SOUTH—Arkansas, Louisiana and Mississippi-— 
occupies on the trade routes connecting mid- 
continental United States with world markets is 
one of the distinguishing advantages which char- 
acterize this area as an economic unity. Others 
include a variety of farm and forest raw ma- 
terials, interconnected transportation facilities, 
natural gas and oil in quantity, deposits of salt, 
coal, clays, sulphur and bauxite, electric power 
and a year ’round mild climate. 

These combined advantages give industry con- 
fidence in the future of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 
This confidence is manifest by substantial plant 
investments such as the three shown on this 
page. It will be worth your while to investigate 
the advantages of THE MIDDLE SOUTH. 


Vhe Heddle South 


*Information Source: Sales Management ‘‘Survey of Buying Power’’ 1939-1947 












Arch 8 first year’s profits from chick 
raising | could have been putin an pore 
shell.” Today, he is enjoying a busines: 
in which customers call for more H ; ~ 
Billy helps his father with the "eer 
ge 











Ne 


Tha best peapla on: Te Coustlig 


turn to Country Gentleman for Better Farming, 


Most men can take a blow of hard luck. and some 
ean take it twice. But not many can start all over 
three times to build a successful business. Arch 
Thompson prov ed that a good farmer can do it— 
through courage, enterprise and ingenuity. 

In Northwestern Arkansas the ‘Thompsons’ 
place was a profitable fruit farm when the depres- 
sion knocked out orchard profits. So Arch began 
planning to raise broilers—and his house burned 
to the ground. He rebuilt his house and got the 
broiler business started when disaster loomed 
again—a rheumatic condition that made the 
hard work all but impossible for Arch. So he 
thought and planned and started once more— 
this time with baby chicks. 

Arch has succeeded so well that he cannot sat- 
isfy customers’ demands, even with 60,000 capac- 








itv incubators. He and his wife Christle are rear- 
ing five children, and they face the future with 
confidence . . . for the Thompsons know better 
than anybody that determination and good farm- 
ing will always pay off—despite any kind of 
trouble. 
his inspiring story is told in full in Country 
Gentleman for September... another in a series 
of real-life success stories that are helping farm 
families throughout Rural America to win better 
living through better farming. 
“ “ “ 
Here's a sound indicator of effectiveness in the 
Country . . . Country Gentleman carries the adver- 
tising of every full-line farm implement manufac- 


turer! 





Better living i 
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| Meldedl luck could never tik 


3 times disaster threatened Arch Thompson. But this 
Country Gentleman poultryman showed his neighbors how to 
handle the toughest kind of trouble and win—with good farming. 








, ye 





Besides chicks, there are 102 acres of Gene, Arch, Paul and Billy have just 
apples, pears and grapes on the Thomp- 


Vickie Ann, youngest Thompson, gets 
added a fifth bedroom to their home, plenty of attention from everybody. 
son place. A tenant farmer handles this which has grown as the family grew. It Gene, holding the baby, is majoring in 
operation and gets Arch’s expert ad- takes a sizeable house to accommodate 
vice, when needed. 


Business Administration at college in 
the seven Thompsons. 


preparation for a farming career. 





Arch’s incubators are supplied with 
eggs from his own 1,000 layers, and 


Mrs. Thompson and Jackie take time 





All the Thompsons are on hand when 

’ out from household chores to pick flow- food’s on the table. As a poultry-raising 
from those of ten other Northwestern ers for the house. The other Thompson family, they are rare—they still like 
Arkansas farmers. Every three weeks. boys are raising broilers for their 4-H to eat chicken. Mrs. Thompson cans 
they hatch 60,000 chicks. and FFA projects. some 700 qts. of fruits and vegetables. 














The Thompsons go to church on Sun- 
day mornings, and take auto rides and 
go visiting in the afternoons. Other 
™ leisure-time activities include poultry- 
men’s meetings, movies, fishing and 
taking movies of the children. 













[In over half of all 
Ss. counttes- 
Country Gentleman 
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circulat 
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- trated ence i 
ulation ~~ a, of all U- s. tom 
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Here‘s 
Heat 
You Can 
Understand 


Building owners and mainte- 
nance engineers like the sim- 
plicity of Webster System 
Convector Radiators. Fully re- 
cessed—they occupy no floor 
space. Prefabricated — they 
re quire no separate work to 
connect up trap or valve. That 

















Cut-away view. Note how cool air nearest 
the floor flows into the opening — rises 
when heated in passing over the “Con- 
vector” (a heating surface much like your 
automobile radiator) then returns to the 
room under the window, effectively oft- 
setting an y cold down draft of air from 
the wind low 


saves installation cost. Effec- 
tive Webster Radiator Valve 
permits instant 100% shut off— 
no damper is needed. 


Ask your architect to specify 
Webster System Convector 
Radiation for your steam 
heated office building. Bulle- 
tin B-1500-C gives complete 
details. 
Address Dept. BW-9 

WARREN bnlacbrinadecae & CO. 


Camden 5, N. J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darl oe : aeeien, Limited, Montreal 


SYSTEM RADIATION 
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MARKETING 





MODEL used-car lot helps Chevvy dealers market second-hand cars. 


Learning to Sell Trade-Ins 








They are... 


Re Ee Serre! 


Auto dealers find they have to take trade-ins in order i 
sell new cars. And handling trade-ins is tricky business. Chevrol 
has programto help dealers make best profits out of used-car busines. 


An auto dealer can turn a nice dol 
lar on used cars—when he has practi 
cally no new cars for his customers 
Poday, when the new models pretty 
well fill his showroom, the used cat 
complicates his operation (BW —Jul.9 
49,p54). That's because 

1) ‘Vrade-in dickering again plays a 
big part in new-car sales. As before the 
war, the difference between a dealer's 


profit and loss may depend on what 
he can get out of his trade-ins 
2?) In the nature of things, the 


used-car business is intensely competi 
tive—and complicated 

e Trade-Ins—Used-car dealers who have 
buying trade-ins from new-catr 
getting choosy. ‘They take only 
cars they can resell readily. At the 
same time new-car buvers are gctting 
choosy too, and they have more cars 
Many new-car dealers 
find thev have to take any trade-in 
offered, to keep in business. And they 
have to offer more liberal trade-in ai 
lowances. Then they often have to re 
condition the car themselves, and sell 
it at a price that will repay them—they 


been 
men are 


to choose from. 


hope 
e No Patten—A major complication 
in the business comes from the fact 


that the old used-car price 
have gone out the window 
isn’t any pattern any morc 


patterns 
There just 
It used to 


be that cars depreciated fairly ur 
formly. And the farther a man lived 
from Detroit, the better price he cov}d 
get on his used car--reflecting tle 
freight charge he originally had to p&y 
for it. 

That doesn’t hold now. On. t¥ 
West Coast, ordinarily a high prices 
market, reports show a sag; Roc 
Mountain prices are quoted higher; fa 
Georgia, prices run higher than &t 
points farther from the auto capitél. 
Even within a single district, you'll gt 
as much as a 20% variation betweb a 
highs and lows. 

* Prices Down—In many sections of - 
country, used-car prices are down [ 
much as 20%. Dealers are scared $f 
another price break like the one tlfit 
hit them late in 1948. Many of thémn 
lost tens of thousands of dollars ir} a 
few months; second-hand 1#s 
closed up for good. ; 
e Age Variants—The age variants §:¢ 
all askew, too. A car that cost si. UO 
new a year ago might pull $1,500 icf 
a second-hand dealer. That depred a 
tion—from 25% to 33%-—is abut 
where it was prewar. But a 1941 model, 
which cost $1,200 new, will still brig 
$500 or S600 now. 

The plain fact of the matter is rf at 
the man who shops at the used-car Sot 
today isn’t there looking for a qusck 


some 
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INDUSTRIA 


Service that stands the test of time! That's the 


WI fe 
EZ ¢ aim of all of us at the Chattanooga Boiler and 
we Tank Company. 


From drawing board...through fabrication 
bays...to completed erection — the skill of 
sincere craftsmen is conscientiously applied to 
do your job right. 


Whatever your storage needs...tanks, pres- 
sure vessels or gravity bins ... remember South- 
land Steel Products for true economy and 
longer, more efficient usage. 





CHATTANOOGA SOuEn and TANK CO. 


Chatlanooga. Tenn. 


OVER 40 YEARS OF SERVICE TO AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
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-THE NEW MODERV 
WAY TO ANCHOR 
MACHINERY 


without bolts or lag screws 























UNISORB gives you a com- 
//). bination of savings and conven- 
iences you get with no other 
method of machine mounting. 
a First you'll notice the advantage 
of installing on UNISORB. No bolts, no 
lag screws, no holes in floors — an 
UNISORB works equally well on every type 
of flooring 

Because UNISORB absorbs from 60% 
to 85% of transmitted vibration and noise, 
the next feature you'll probably observe is 
that your plant is a better place to work in 
— and so will your employees. 

As building and machinery repair, main- 
tenance and replacement costs go down, 
that’s a UNISORB advantage you'll see — 
in black ink — on every financial report. 

Wherever in industry secure, simple, 
trouble-free machine mounting pays, 
UNISORB saves all-ways! 

Sample on request. Write. 


THE FELTERS COMPANY 


210-Q SOUTH ST., BOSTON 11, MASS. 


Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, Detroit 
Cleveland, St. Louis 
Repres-ntatives: San Francisco 
Mi Johnson City, New York 
Millbury, Mass. * Jackson, Mich. 
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delivery. He’s looking at the 
tag—and he doesn’t want to pay the 
price for a “new” used car 

Despite all this, mew-car sales are 
still running at peak levels, and used- 
cat sales are ahead of 1948. In Calli- 
fornia, dealers are selling twice as many 
used cars in relation to new 
they sold last year. 
e Clear Signs—In the jumbled picture, 
one thing is clear. he trade-in car is 
back as a big sales factor. It’s equally 
clear that a trade-in—like a new car— 
has to be sold. With all signs pointing 
to a buvers’ market, the auto makers 
are remembering that their dealers are 
in the used-car business just as much 
as they are in the new-car trade. 
e Chevrolet} Acts—Chevrolet Motors 
saw the portents over a year ago. Last 
weck, it busy rallying its dealers 
behind a three-phase campaign to help 
them solve their new problems. 

Chevrolet is still the hottest-selling 
car on the market; dealers aren’t finding 
it hard to move their quotas. But some 
Chevvyv dealers are finding it hard to 
recover all their trade-in on the 
wholesale market. So thev are opening 
up regular used-car lots, selling direct 
to the customer instead of wholesaling 
their trade-ins. 
e Ouestions—The first thing the com 


price 


Cars as 


Was 


costs 


pany did was to ask its dealers what 
thev wanted to know. A survev brought 
them two answers. Dealers wanted 


(1) facts on used-car lavout, display, 


and sales techniques; (2) facts on re 


conditioning costs, materials, and 
equipment 

i e 
e@ Answers—After more than a year of 


digging, Chevrolet was ready last week 
with practical sales helps 
e Signs and marquees to fit the needs 
of dealers with limited budgets and 
special location problems; 
e Detailed plans for installing dra 


matic lighting effects; 
eA pre-fab office for use on any size 


lot: 
e Advice on how to pick a good loca 
tion—plus other real-estate information 
l'o help the dealer visualize what all 
these helps add up to, Chevrolet had 
a scale model lot designed (picture, 
page 32). 
© Reconditioning—W\ ith the first phasc 
of its program under way, Chevvy is 
readving phase two—information on 
used-car reconditioning This will 
come out sometime this tall. It will 
tell dealers how to estimate the num 
ber of mechanics they will need; how 
much garage space and equipment it 
takes to handle a reconditioning job; 
ind to adapt present building 
facilities to reconditioning 
e Third Phase—A third phase, still in 
the think stage, will offer courses in 
sales training, used-car lot management, 
financing, advertising, and sales promo- 
tion. 


how 
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Fit to be Untied 


Thinking up some novel way to dramati-e 
the opening of a new store has led more 
than one promotion man to turn in his ulcst 
and quit. ‘The manager of the Frane Jewel + 
Store, Alexandria, Va., his grass 
opening problem this way: He wrapped the 
building in cellophane and tied it with a red 
ribbon. ‘Then he invited local dignitaries $0 
hold an old-fashioned ribbon-cutting cess:- 
mony on opening day. 


solved 





LIFO UP TO CONGRESS 


The National Retail Dry Goods Ass®. 
last week pressing Congress fér 
legislation that would give about $50§- 
million in tax refunds to retailers undét 
the LIFO (last in, first out) meth 
of inventory accounting. k 

Back in May, the Bureau of Intern] 
Revenue was expected to rule on it 
funds claimed by department stores fé< 
taxes paid on inventory profits (BWs- 
May14'49,p90). So far, however, tle 
bureau hasn’t come up with a ruling 
and it likely to in the 
near future. ; 


Was 


doesn’t seem 


Probable reason for the stalling: ths 
unount of money involved Whi 
some ‘Treasury officials probably fc] 


that the retailers are cntitled to refunéfs 
through — retroactive application — > 
LIVO, they don’t want to commit tic 
government to pay out $500-milli¢a 
by bureaucratic fiat. : 
Be that as it may, LIFO advocat#s 
are tired of waiting for the bureay's 
ves or no. So N.R.D.G.A. is marshé 
ing its members for all-out pressure ¢ 
Congress. Spearheading the drive is@ 
20-page brochure entitled, “Uhis §; 
LIKO”; it is being sent not only # 
N.R.D.G.A. members, but to membds 
of the House and Senate as well : 
The brochure explains in’ simpt 
terms how the complex LIFO methad 
works—and why merchants like it. 
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WILL YOUR NAME 
BE REMEMBERED 


Place your name and business on a GITS 
Quality Plastic Product, assuring a con- 
stant and friendly reminder of your serv- 
ices . . . an inexpensive but practica 
means of never letting them forget you. 


Gits Knife, finest steel 4-in-I 
biade, one hand operation, 
safe-locks in 5 positions tor 
variety of uses—imprinting 2 
or 3 lines in gold, silver or col- 
or. Lustrous colored handles. 
Gits Rozor-Nife with or with- 
out gold colored key chain, 
a razor blade with a safety 
handle, refillable, assorted 
cclors. Imprinting 2 or 3 
lines. Lasting reminder, 





Gits Flashlights—Yes, the 
famous unbreakable plastic 
“Mile of Light” flashlights, the 
No. 100 ''Plastic Eye’’ 
(straight) model or the No. 
122 “Super Right Angle” 
with belt clip. Lustrous col- 
ors, stunning design, pre- 
focused with nickel plated 
solid brass reflector. Shatter- 
proof lens. Memory-wise, the 
last word in thoughtfulness. 





Ask your favorite specialty jobber to 
show you the long line of GITS Quality Plastic Products, 


or write direct 
Lolding oration 
4600 W. HURON ST., CHICAGO 44, ILt. 
Manufacturers of the famous Gits Flash- 


lights, Gomes, Savings Banks, Protect- 
hields, Switch Plates, Etc. 


SAMPLES WHEN REQUESTED 
ON LETTERHEAD 
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new removable 
stickers 


markable, new “active adhesive” 
2 pressure-sensitive Labels 
m to the most difficult-to-label 
irfaces without heat or moistening... 
abels never curl or pop, even in tem- 
perature and humidity extremes. 

Kum-Kileen labeling pays its own way! 
Many users say that the time and 
money savings of Kum-Kleen dispen- 
sing methods pay the cost of the labels! 








ADDRESS DEPT. BW: 3 
AVERY ADHESIVE 
LABEL CORPORATION 
MONROVIA, CALIFORNIA 











to 
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New Markets for the Camera 


Growing industrial uses 
for Polaroid Corp.’s one-minute 
camera prove that it is more 
than a novelty item. 


When the Land Polaroid Camera 
hit the market last year it impressed the 


camera trade as a clever novelty, not as 
a serious business threat. Polaroid 
Corp.’s device had sales appeal: It 


could snap a picture and deliver a print 
in a minute's time. But, ran the pre- 
vailing argument, the camera’s price tag 
of $89.75 would limit its market. 

The trade was in serous error. To- 
day, after less than a year (BW—Nov. 
13°48,p54), the Land one-minute cam- 
era has complete national distribution. 
It is moving over the counters of some 


3,000 retail stores at a rate of about 
10,000 units a month, by the trade’s 
own estimates. What's more, it. looks 


as though Polaroid’s prize package is 
headed for even bigger things: 

New markets. The amateur snapshot 
fan was the first major customer for 
the Land camera. But new horizons are 
opening up in many commercial fields, 
from Hollywood film companies to real- 
estate agents. 

New supplies of film. At first Polar- 
oid couldn’t meet the demand for the 
special film used in the camera and had 
to allocate film stock to its dealers. 
Now, with the recent acquisition of 
more film-making machinery, the con- 
cern can keep well ahead of demand. 

New improvements. On top of this, 
Polaroid has finally licked the major 
drawback in its camera—its inability to 
produce more than one print for cach 
negative. It’s no secret that the 1950 
model will make it possible to get more 
than one picture from each negative— 
but just how the company still wouldn't 
say this weck. 
eHow It Works—The Land camera 
takes only a minute after the shutter 
clicks to deliver a finished print. It uses 
a special film supply ($1.75 for eight 
pictures) with two rolls: one unwinds 
film; the other, a strip that looks like 

roll of paper. 

In the paper roll are tiny pods of 
chemical. When you pull a tab out of 
the camera, the film and paper pass be 
tween two small rollers which squash 
the pods and spread a chemical jelly to 
form a layer 0.0001 in. thick. This de 
velops the film into a_ positive 

Vo develop its camera, Polaroid had 
to invest some $1-million in cash and 
two years of When it was 
ready to put the Land camera on the 
market, Polaroid was said to be about 
$750,000 in the red. 


research. 











H. LAND (left) shobs 


POLAROID’S E. 
I-min. shot to M.LT.’s Dr. A. C. Hatdy 

But the new uses that the Latid 
camera is finding—to say nothing of the 
camera-fan market—make it cle: ir Wary 
the gamble has paid off. 
¢ Commercial Uses—Paramount i c- 
tures uses the camera on its Hollywed 
sets to fix the exact position of act}rs 
and props at the end of a day’s shot 
ing. When filming resumes, everyth ig 
and everyone can be stuck back whtre 
they ought to be. 

The John Hancock Mutual Life % 


surance Co. is experimenting with 


filing system built around the Land 
camera. A New England real-estate fizm 
uses it to refresh prospective cliergts’ 


memories of the houses they’ hive 
looked at. Banks find they can SAVE 
time in arranging mortgage contra:ts 
by using the Land camera to get sot 
pictures of the property involved. 
The camera is also used (1) by bpir 
dressers, to show customers before dad 
after pictures so that customers get “the 
same hairdo as last time’; (2) by a cin 
struction company, to sell potential 
customers on what should be done: by 
way of repairs on their houses; (3): by 
insurance companies and lawyers, tot re 
cord evidence in accident cases : 
e Guiding Light—Last December she 
man responsible for this highly market 
able camera was awarded the Amerian 
Society of Mechanical Engineers’ Hol 
ley Medal “for his great and unijjue 
work in polarized light and optics.” 21 Tc 
is 40-year old Edwin’ Herbert) Lé&id, 
president, chairman of the board, and 





director of research of the Polatvid 
Corp. (picture : 
Land began his studies in the pofari 


zation of hght as an undergraduat bat 
Harvard. In 1937 he organized the 'ol- 
aroid Corp. and has since guided Fhe 
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Look over this list — Agricultural Limestone 
Alkalies ¢ Aluminum Oxide « Ammonia e Baking 
Powders ¢ Calcium Carbide e¢ Calcium Nitrate e Car- 
bon Dioxide « Coal Mine Rock Dust e Dolomite Re- 
fractories ¢ Epsom Salts ¢ Explosives ¢ Fertilizers ¢« 
High 


Calcium Lime, High Magnesium Lime, Low Magnesium Lime, 


Fluxing Stone « Glass Manufacture ¢ Lime: 


Hydraulic Lime «© Magnesium e Mineral Feeds e 


Portland Cement ¢ Paper Manufacture ¢ Rock Wool 
Salt Refining « Soap Purification « Sugar Refining. 



















LIMESTONE IS 
"IN THE PICTURE” 
in the Land o “lonty* 





If you manufacture or process any of the items at the 
left, this advertisement is directed to you. You will need 
limestone—and you will find it in abundant, easily 
accessible quantities in The Land of Plenty. 

Write or telephone today for specific information 
concerning desirable plant sites “next door” to this 
vast supply of limestone. Address the Industrial and 
Agricultural Department, Drawer B-222, Norfolk and 
Western Railway, Roanoke, Virginia. This depart- 
ment, staffed by plant location specialists, has almost 
a half-century of experience in helping manufacturers 
to assemble the data they require for making advan- 
tageous plant location decisions. They want to supply 
you with specific, convincing information, in confidence 


and without obligation. Getin touch with them today. 


otk... Mostore. 


RAILWAY 


*The Land of Plenty — the six great states served by 
the Norfolk and Western — Virginia, West Virginia, 
Ohio, North Carolina, Maryland and Kentucky. 
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LAND OF PLENTY 





why a refractory 


with flying experience 


is best for you 


High refractoriness isa@must for materials from which 
certain vital parts of supersonic rockets and airplane 
jets are made, -Combustion-chamber temperatures 
reach new highs. and the thermal shocks resulting 


from wide temperature gradients are extreme. 


Fuel nozzles. combustion-chamber linings, turbine 
blades, vanes and nose pieces take a terrific “beat- 
ing. and ALCOA Alumina is one of the materials 


which offers interesting possibilities for these parts. 


Flying is a special hind of service for refractories. 
But the properties of ALCOA Alumina that make it 
so promising for this service are the same that add 


life to all refractories. 


Whether you operate kilns, furnaces or glass tank-, 





ACTIVATED ALUMINAS ° CALCINED ALUMINAS ° 


ALUMIILUM FLUORIDE SODIUM FLUORIDE 


LOW SODA ALUMINAS e 
SODIUM ACID FLUORIDE 





high-alumina refractories will help vou increase out- 


put... decrease downtime. 


ALCOA Alumina gives refractories: 


* Stability at high temperatures 

* Chemical inertness 

* Resistance to spalling and cracking 

* Negligible porosity and shrinkage 

* Resistance to thermal and mechanical shock * 


Let us discuss with vou the value of ALCOA 


er ee 


Alumina in the refractories vou use or make. We 
have considerable data that will be of interest to you. 
Write to) ALemMinem Compayy ot 
America, Cuemicans Divisio, 
1935) Gulf Bldg... Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 


TAOS WED es 


EMICALS 


ALUMINAS 4° FLUORIDES: 


TABULAR ALUMINAS e HYDRATED ALUMI™NAS 


FLUOBORIC ACID CRYOLITE 

















company from a small research labora- 
tory to a full-fledged business. 

During World War II, the corpora- 
tion conducted research leading to the 
development of new weapons and war 
materials, such as plastic optical lenses 
for night vision. Present research proj- 
ects include auto-headlight systems and 
three-dimensional motion pictures. 

e Consumer Products—Though Polar- 
oid Corp. has always leaned heavily to- 
ward the industrial side, it has had 
considerable experience in consumer 
markets through its Polaroid sunglasses. 





Most of Polaroid’s products have 
been the result of internal research de- 
signed to create a need. Last year, how- 
ever, consumer demand for a ['V screen 
filter reversed the usual pattern. Polar- 
oid has sold more than 100,000 of 
these filters to date. 

The corporation is currently working 
on a new TV filter that will work in a 
lighted room. This week Polaroid engi- 
neers were hopeful that they could re- 
lease it in time for the Christmas trade. 
Polaroid is also turning to the develop- 
ment of low-priced color TV. 





COMPLEX MACHINES like this tape translator left Keedoozle customers confused 


“Too Much for the Mind to Grasp” 


Inclosed in the key was a 
On it, the system auto- 
matically printed the name and price of 


When Clarence Saunders locked up} 
his automatic Keedoozle grocery store } 
in Memphis last month, he threw 
away the key. Said Saunders: “It’s too} 
far ahead of the buying habits of the! 
public.” ; 

Thus ended another chapter in the} 
up, down, but never out, carect of the} 
man who made and lost millions ofj 
dollars as head of the Piggly-Wiggly} 
grocery stores in the 2's i 

Saunders had temperarily closed thei 
Keedoozle in July, before he decided! 
to bolt it up for good. It was just “too} 
much for the averag¢ mind to grasp; 
too far in advance of public thinking,” 
he explained H 

Saunder’s Keedoozlg, operated with 
keys and conveyor {elt, first hit its 
stride in Memphis 1 0@vcars ago (BW— 
Apr.15°39,p41). Wi le Saunders re 
fined the system frog time to time, 
he never changed the gfasic plan. Here’s 
how it worked: 

Lhe customer list ec 
inserting a special key 
the display of each it 






icr purchases by 
ato a slot under 
1 she wanted to 
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purchase. 
paper tape. 


article she selected. It also punched 
out a series of contact holes similar to 
those on a tabulating card. 

With purchases completed, the buyer 
took the key to a clerk who ran it 
through a translator that worked some- 
thing like a tape-operated teletype ma- 
chine. Each punched symbol on the 
tape actuated a stock-room mechanism 
that automatically dropped the listed 
merchandise on a conveyor belt. Then 
the belt carried the order to the cashier, 
along with the totaled bill. 

The closing of the Keedoozle does 
not mean the end for Saunders. Nor 
will it affect Keedoozle franchises held 
by investors in other cities. As for 
Saunders, he is already planning a new 
store on the site—the Zizz-Buzz, which 
will use punch buttons to give cus- 
tomers their groceries. But there will 
be no more automatic keys, no con- 
veyor belt, no automatic bill totaling 
in this. store. 











Plant Superintendent looks at 
MONARCH SOLID TIRES 


No down time for tire mainte- 
nance —right! But that’s only 
part of the story. Monarch Solid 
Tires have an extra long service 
life, so they lower materials 
handling costs that way, too. 
They're tough, stable, sure- 
footed, and they can’t puncture 
— Monarch-equipped vehicles 
go anywhere in the plant. 


Monarch specialization pays off 
for you in better industrial tires, 
including such types as Mon- 
arch Easy-Roll, Cushion, Static 
Conductor, and Neoprene Tires. 


Write for specific information 
on the use of Monarch Solid 
Tires in your plant. THE Mon- 
ARCH RuBBeR Co., 100 Lincoln 
Park, HARTVILLE, OHIO. 


Specify Monarch Solid Tires on 
your industrial vehicles. Re- 
placement tires available from 
the manufacturer of your equip- 
ment. 


a 
Ge MONARCH 


Specialists in Industrial Solid Tires 
and Molded Mechanical Rubber Goods 
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saving in space.” 


WHY WE CHOSE 


ECONOMY. Nothing to buy or rent— 
work is done by Remington Rand’s own 
experienced operators on their own ma- 
chines at a predetermined cost. Ideal 
for “one-time” or periodic microfilming 


requirements. 


COMPLETE FILM INDEXING. All records 
are indexed right on the film as thor- 
oughly as paper files. Finding time is 
reduced by more than 90%. Records 
are certified to facilitate use as legal 


evidence. 


QUALITY, PERMANENCE. Film is pro- 
cessed in a modern laboratory in accord- 
ance with U. S. Bureau of Standards 
requirements for permanency. Every 
roll is triple checked for density and 
resolution, completeness of coverage, 


and accuracy of indexing. 





withdrawal tickets microfilmed 


Keminglon Rand 





FOR BETTER BUSINESS EFFICIENCY 
-». USE PHOTOGRAPHY! 
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Why we had our records 
put on MICROFILM 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY: “Savings in floor space, preservation of 
old records, faster reference —all these factors influenced us to 
have 112 million weekly premium applications microfilmed.” 


AUTOMOBILE MANUFACTURER: “The active records of several thou- 


sand salaried employees were put on film for easier reference.” 


BANK: “We saved 98% in filing space by having 540,000 letters and 


” 


HOTEL: “Microfilming of guest records has made possible an efficient 
planned records retention program as well as a considerable 


Remington Rand Microfilm Service 


NO INTERRUPTION OF ROUTINE. Work 
is done either on your premises or on 
Remington Rand's. They prepare 
records and microfilm them without 
disturbing your records procedure. 


EXPERT ANALYSIS OF RECORDS. 
Remington Rand will analyze your 
records problem and initiate a planned 
records retention program, 


HERE’S THE STEP BY STEP STORY of ex- 
actly how Remington Rand Microfilm 
Service operates, of just what it can 
do for you. Write for free copy. No 
obligation. Room 275, Photo Records 
Division, Remington Rand Inc., 315 
Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


SEND FOR 
FREE 
COPY j 














TV Service 


TV dealers are not com- 
pletely barred from flat-fee serv- 
icing in New York. Service con- 
tracts spread to other appliances. 


When television first hit the marke, 
it caught both the public and tlhe 
dealers by surprise. The public ‘d 
garded it as a novelty; the dealeés 
had not received any training in ser 
ing ‘I'V sets. : 
e Service Contracts—T'o overcome these 
drawbacks, TV manufacturers set ¥p 
their own one-year service progranis, 
for which they charged a fee. ‘This 
move wiped out the public’s doubt as 
to the permanency of T'V; it also gave 
the dealers a chance to train and teol 
up for servicing. Today, most dealers 
offer service contracts, and many or- 
ganizations specialize in such service 
exclusively, 

The use of service contracts is gradu- 
ally spreading to other appliances, too. 
But so far they are confined to self- 
service laundry equipment and_ to 
coin-meter laundry machines in apart- 
ment houses. 
¢ Bombshell—Last July, Nathaniel _L. 
Goldstein, New York State Attorney 
General, caused considerable confusion 
when he called TV service contracts 
insurance agreements. That made them 
illegal unless written by licensed insur- 
ers (BW —Jul.23’49,p50). 

Persons and companies who service 

I'V sets got the impression that all 
forms of service contracts violate the 
insurance law. That is not so, the 
New York State Insurance Dept. said 
last week. ' 
e Ruling—To clarify the issue, the de- 
partment issued six rules to be applied 
in passing on TV service contracts, and 
on contracts affecting other appliances, 
machines, equipment, or devices used 
in places of business or in residences. 
Stripped of legal phraseology, they }oil 
down to this: 

(1) Manufacturers and dealers of 
television sets may give service con- 
tracts for a stipulated time, but may 
not renew them. 

(2) A service organization which is 
neither the manufacturer nor the dealer 
mav not make service contracts. 

(3) Contracts must be limited to 

keeping the set or appliance in proper 
operating condition (including rep\ace- 
ment parts due to failure arising from 
normal use). Example: Damage by fire 
mav not be covered. 
e First—New York is the first state to 
issue a ruling covering service contracts. 
However, it is rumored that Marvland 
is preparing legislation covering the 
subject. 
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We’: 


In deciding 
THE FIRS 
territory. F 
economic 4 


where to locate a new plant, 
TEP is easy—look to the B&O 
this area is unsurpassed in 
antages. 


Here is ‘fie lion’s share’”’ of raw mate- 
rials, elect power, labor, markets. Here 
in Nature’si#torehouse are vast treasures of 
coal, petrol , natural gas, salt, limestone, 
clay—and @bundant water for processing 


and stearn. 
THE NEX1 
leaders hav4 
opment sta 
and relate 4 


TEP: Do as so many business 
one...let our Industrial Devel- 
analyze all the factors involved 
lem to your specific needs. 















B find the right spot for your plant 


Only a thoroughly trained staff can do this 
to your best advantage. Ours will make your 
custom-made study, in confidence and with- 
out obligation. 





Ask cir man! Industrial Development representatives are located at: New York 4, N. Y.; 
Baltimore 1, Md.; Pittsburgh 22, Pa.; Cincinnati 2, Ohio; Chicago 7, Illinois. 


BAL'HIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 


Constantly doing things — better ! 












This Jones & Lamson MI tur 
will have 





41% DIVIDEND 


IN ONE YEAR’ 


NNO 


for itself 

within 2.43 years — 
through savings in 
direct costs alone! 











*K Any investment which produces a 41% dividend 
the first year is worth looking into! The savings which 
produced this dividend were revealed by our analysis 
of a manufacturer's actual turning operations. 


Even if your present machines are less than 10 years 
old, the purchase ofa new Jones & Lamson Turret Lathe 
may be justified through savings in direct costs alone! 


Let us determine what YOUR savings might be— what 


dividend YOU would receive each year from the pur- 
chase of a new Jones & Lamson Turret Lathe. 













Write to Dept. 710-I for this FREE SERVICE. 


a Wate Lathe Divion 
il JONES: LAMSO 


MACHINE TOOL CRAFTSMEN SINCE 1835 


MACHINE COMPANY 
Springfield, Vermont, U.S.A. 









MARKETING BRIEFS 





Lack of a market is forcing Helicopters, 
Inc., Stratford, Conn., to liquidate its 
assets at auction on Sept. 7. ‘The com- 
pany has been unable to develop either 
government or commercial markets for 
its helicopters—rated as “excellent’” by 
the Army Air Force. 

s 


Allocation of Emerson TV sets to dis- 
tributors, effective Sept. 1, was an 
nounced last week by Emerson Radio 
& Phonograph Corp. Reason: A sharp 
jump in retail sales has swamped pro 
duction facilities. Emerson is suggesting 
that distributors also ration ‘I'V_ sets 
to dealers. 

* 
Replacement truck engines for all makes 
of trucks are being marketed by Reo 
Motors, Inc. The Gold Comet engine 
(BW—Jul.9’49,p24) lists at $975 plus 
taxes including attachments. 

* 


Eberhard Super Markets, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., are providing customers with 
free taxi service to and from. their 
homes with everv $10 purchase of 
groceries. L. V. I-berhard, owner, pays 
the taxi company a 25¢-a-mile rate, 
savs the increased business justifies the 
investment. 

7 
Department-store sales throughout. the 
nation in the week ended Aug. 20 wer« 
7 behind sales in the same week of 
last year, the Federal Reserve Board 
reports. 

” 
Sales of cosmetics and_ toiletries ‘arc 
running behind last year. Industry 
spokesmen look for a pick-up, however, 
round the holidays 

ry 
Federated Department Stores sct a new 
sales record in the vear ended July 30, 
reports net sales of $358.6-million, com 
pared with $321.9-million for the 
previous year. 

ry 
Gravson-Robinson Stores, Inc., last 
week bought the Newark (N. J.) branch 
of Hearn Department Stores, Inc.,. for 
an estimated $l-million. Grayson will 
assume management in January; the 
store will be operated by S. Klein, Gray 
son’s New York branch, which special 
izes in popular-priced women’s apparcl. 

a 
Raytheon has started national distribu 
tion of its ITV line, which has only 
been marketed in a few major cities 
until now. Production is handled by 
Raytheon’s Belmont Radio Corp. Divi- 
sion in Chicago. 
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READY FOR SCHOOL? 


Very real pregress has been made in protecting 
the health of America’s szhool-age children. 

The present mortality rate for children, who are 
5 to 14 years of age, is only about one fourth of 
what it was in 1900. For example, since that date, 
the death rate for measles, scariet fever, whooping 
cough, and diphtheria combined has been reduced 
about 95 per cent. 

While these achievements are noteworthy, there 
is still much to be done in improving child health. 
As an illustration, some authorities have found that 
about one child in every 25 of those they have 
examined has poor hearing, one in every 8 has a 


defect in vision, while 8 out of every 10 have some 
tooth decay. 

Such impairments often handicap a child at 
school, and may lead to lower marks and unhappi- 
ness. As physical defects may go unnoticed by par- 
ents, it is wise for children to have thorough medical 
and dental examinations before school starts. 

These examinations may help reveal conditions 
requiring corrective treatment, and may also pro- 
vide information as to the child’s general level of 
health. As a result, the doctor may make various 
suggestions to help the child to keep in the best pos- 
sible physical condition throughout the school year. 








Children need a nour:shing 
diet with plenty of ‘‘build- 
ing foods” suchas milk, fruit, 
vegetables, meat, and eggs, 
for growth and for strong 
bones. 


Sufficient sleep is particu- 
larly important. Most chil- 
dren, between the ages of 5 
and 12 years, should have 
about 12 hours sleep every 
night. 


Regular exercise, out of 
doors if possible, helps 
develop muscles, improves 
posture, and stimulates the 
functioning of all parts of 
the body. 


As either underweight or 
overweight may affect good 
health, it’s wise to try to 
keep a child’s weight about 
normal for his age and build. 





oes 


Reuss 


Parents can do much to help make 
the school year healthier and happier 
for their children by understanding 
the physical condition $f each of them, 
and encouraging a ddily routine of 
health habits in accordance with the 
doctor's suggestions. 

Other informatian about the 
health of children may be found in 
Metropolitan's bockle 4 99S, entitled 
“Common Childhoad Diseases.” 
Write today for a freg copy. 
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1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


COMPANY) larged copies of this advertise- 
ment—suitable for use on your 


bulletin boards. 


SRE ETIORNA 8 ASR Se 
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COPYRIGHT 1949-——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 5 
7 , ' To Employers: 4 
Metropolitan Life Your employees will benetit from ’ 
Insurance Company understanding these important 3 
facts about child health. Metro- i 
ry politan will gladly send you en- ' 





“This 2-Minutes-a-Day Plan 
BRINGS US 
PROFITABLE 
BUSINESS!” 


says L. F. Kent, president 


Lal a 
series from the 
Dodge Case 
Record file 


See how YOU can use daily construction 
news to identify and select ready-to-buy pros- 
pects... at the right time for resultful sales 
presentations. 

See how a Dodge Reports service will bring 
you the benefits of extra manpower — spe- 
cially trained personnel prospecting with 
your market in mind. And at surprisingly 
low cost! 


FREE— “Direct to Your Market,” tells how you 
can select a Dodge Reports service adapted 
to your specific needs. Address Dept. “G” for 
your free copy today. 


ft DODGE REPORTS 


CONSTRUCTION NEWS DIVISION 
F. W. DODGE CORPORATION 
CORPORATION 119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. 


Daily construction news coverage in all states east of the Rockies 
Courteous, helpful Dodge Men in all principal cities 
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U. S. vs. Rails 


After four rounds, 
federal suits to recover $2-$3- 
billion from freight charges 
are a long way from settled. 


The battle between the government 
and the railroads over alleged over- 
charges on wartime shipments is going 
to be a long, dragged-out affair. It al 
ready has gone through four rounds 
of footwork. ‘This weck the lawvers 
were briefing themselves for the time 
when the real action begins this fall 
or winter. 

All told, the government has 18 suits 
pending against the railroads for freight 
reparations. Estimates of the sums in 
volved run anywhere from $2-billion 
to $3-billion. 

e Beginnings—The fight got going 
when the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission handed down a decision in 
the so-called Norfolk case. The Dept. 
of Justice got a ruling from a division 
of ICC that the railroads should pay 
back the government 4¢ for each 100 
lb. of government goods moved from 
rail terminals across the Norfolk docks. 

Ihe railroads had furnished _ this 
service to private shippers before the 
war as part of the regular freight rate. 
After the shooting started, the War 
Dept. did the rail-to-shipside handling 
itself. So, the government claimed a 
rebate. 

After this first decision for the U.S., 
one of the 6 roads involved—the Nor- 
folk & Western Ry.—scttled with the 
government for $865,000. 

The other roads appealed the ruling 
to the full body of the [C@C—and won. 
eTo the Courts—The third round 
began when the Dept. of Justice ap- 
pealed to the federal district court for 
an order setting aside ICC’s deci- 
sion. The district court found that it 
couldn’t entertain such a suit in which 
the United States (the Dept. of Jus 
tice) was suing the United States (th 
ICC). 

The fourth round was fought  be- 
fore the Supreme Court. 

I'he court ruled that the U.S., as 
a shipper, could appeal to the courts, 
and it directed the district court to 
hear the case. That is where the suit 
stands now. 

e Decisions—When the case comes up 
for trial this fall or winter, the court 
will have to decide whether 

(1) The ICC ruling in favor of the 
railroads was on solid legal ground, 
and therefore should stand; or 
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To a MOTOR OIL 
REFINE 
wants 


To a CAR GCWNER 
who who wants to be 



















otorists sure of getting 
to ask for his oil the motor oil 
by brand: he asks for: 


Insist that the station attendant give you 


This is an f p#Pkaged products— whether : 
a be cars canned oil. For these good reasons: 


you sell orackers,@ugar or motor oil. People 
know tha@it’s bettir to buy in sealed packages 
with the fprand ci§arly marked on the con- 
tainer tha from arrel. 


1 Canned oil is clearly marked with the 
brand and quality you want. 





Remen# er, tooffthat every can of oil that 2 The SAE grade is stamped plainly on the 
leaves yor refinef is an advertisement for top of the can—there’s little chance of 
you. It’s if own p@nt-of-sale display. And, at getting the wrong oil for your car. 


the same §me, a c#h of oil is easier to handle, 
prevents @ibstitut#ns and helps service sta- 
tion attemants #tk the right SAE grade 


3 Cans of oil are sealed at the refinery— 
the oil comes to you clean and pure. 


for each cfr. 4 You're assured of full measure when you 
For the est in @ns and can service, check get oil in a tamper-proof can. 

with Con@ ental. Zontinental is big enough* 

to give yi a re@ily dependable source of The service stations that feature canned oil 
supply. have Bhe research, engineering deserve your business because they are giving 
and sales'|§ ganizaffons to give you the kind you the best value for your oil money. It’s a 
of service ou wait. And, most important, fact that the best oils usually come in cans— 
we have {#2 can’t(lo-enough-for-a-customer cans on which the refiner is proud to put his 
attitude tl) | we kr§w you want in a supplier. name and trade-mark. 
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CONFINENTAL € €E CAN COMPANY 


100 East 42nd Street New York 17, New York 


“MAKERS OF: Tin Cans + Fibre Drums * Paper Containers + Steel Containers * Plastic 
Crown Caps and Cork Products * Decoware + Machinery and Equipment 














How would YOU wash this pile of laundry? 


washing procedure was recommended 


There’s almost no limit to the problems 
which plague the American commercial 
laundry. And almost no limit to their skill 
in solving them! Consider the case of 
the Troy Laundry, in Chester, Pa., for 
example... 

Whenever a ship docks at Chester, and 
turns over its soiled clothes and linens to 
the Troy Laundry, it’s always a tough 
washing problem . . . 30 days’ accumula- 
tion of grease, food stains, dirt, grime... 
even mildew. What’s more, it is usually 
wanted back in 5 hours! 

On top of all that, an additional prob- 
lem cropped up last summer. Due to a 
change in water supply, the washing as 
previously done, failed to come clean. 
Customers had always received good 
work from this reliable laundry, and of 
course they noticed the difference. 

When Pennsalt heard about this, they 
sent a trained field technician to look into 
the problem. After careful study, a new 


PROGRESSIVE CHEMISTRY FOR 99 YEARS 
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using Pennsalt laundry products in 
sufficient quantity to get the work clean. 
That did the job and there were no more 
complaints from the ships! 

This is an example of the efficiency 
of the American laundering industry 
and of Pennsalt chemicals at work. In 
agriculture, in industry, and in the home, 
hundreds of Pennsalt chemicals, teamed 
with the ingenuity of Pennsalt engineer- 
ing service, are helping to make things 
better, brighter, cleaner, stronger, more 
abundant. They may be able to solve a 
problem of yours. A word from you puts 
almost 100 years of chemical experience 
at your disposal. Write to: Pennsylvania 
Salt Manufacturing Company, 1000 
Widener Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


JPEN LY SALT] 





(2) That it was legally faulty, and 
the ICC should rehear the case. 

But even if ICC has to rehear the 

case, there is no certainty that it will 
reverse itself. 
e Other Suits—Besides the Norfolk 
case, the government has 17  othet 
cases (mostly against all the roads 
rather than a single carrier) in its pack- 
age. But only five of them have been 
even partially heard by ICC; the others 
are inactive. ‘The claims involve over 
charges on such commodities as pack 
carriers, combat vehicles, and airplanes 
and parts. Other cases involve failure 
to give land-grant deductions, and iF 
legal application of temporary rate in- 
creases. 

The railroads say that a complete 
government sweep in these cases would 
cost $2-billion to $3-billion—and_ the 
government doesn’t argue this. 
eImpact—How hard would this hit 
the railroads? 

Government lawyers draw this kind 
of picture as to the railroads’ liability: 

Assume that railroad earnings be- 
fore taxes in the year in which the 
carriers have to pay reparations total 
$3-billion. ‘They will pay a federal in 
come tax of $1.5-billion. Subtracting 
the $2-billion due the government on 
overcharges from their $3-billion earn- 
ings, the roads would find their earn- 
ings reduced to only $1-billion. ‘Tax 
on this amount would be $0.5-billion. 

So, the total due the government in 
that year would be $2.5-billion ($2-bil- 
lion reparations, $0.5-billion federal in- 
come tax on $1-billion earnings). 

But, having already paid $1.5-billion 
taxes on earnings first figured at $3-bil- 
lion, the roads would have to dig up 
only $1]-billion more. 

Even the $1-billion, of course, would 
be a steep bill for the railroads to meet 
in one year. Total working capital of 
all the carriers involved amounts to 
only a little more than $700-million; 
for many of the roads, the reparations 
would wipe out their entire earnings 
for the vear. 

@ Railroads’ Stand—Here’s the railroads’ 
side of the story: 

The carriers say that wartime excess- 

profits taxes have already returned to 
the government close to $1.8-billion 
of the $2-billion it wants. They argue 
that if they have to pay the $1-billion, 
they will be handing over about $2.8- 
billion on reparations that come to 
only $2-billion. And they say they also 
would be in the position of having paid 
high taxes on their net income and 
then having the government take the 
net income away. 
e No Budging—The government, how- 
ever, sticks to its position that it has 
moncy due it as a shipper. If the final 
outcome produces inequities for the 
roads, say DJ officials, it’s up to Con- 
gress to do the correcting. 
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Easy to WMaintacn... 


UNITROL's compact grouping of controls that are 


usually widely scattered makes 


inspection safer, 


more convenient, more certain of regular attention 
Machine operators do not tamper with control equip- 


The name UNITROL is a 
Cutler-Hammer trade mark, 
registered in the United States 
Patent Office. It identifies the 
genuine and original stand- 
ardized flexible control center, 
an outstanding engineering 
achievement pioneered by 


Cutler-Hammer, Inc. 


CUTLER-HAMMER 


UNITROL 


ment housed in UNITROL. 


push buttons are located where needed 
... the control mechanisms are out of 
the way to provide uncluttered work- 
ing space for men and materials. Such 
control installations, too, are virtually 
tamper-proof, seldom abused, defi- 
nitely more dependable. 


UNITROL may serve a single ma- 
chine, a group of machines, one de- 
partment, or an entire plant. To know 
the full story, write today for your 
copy of the Unitrol book. 


CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 1275 
St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, Wis. Asso- 
ciate: Canadian Cutler-Hammer, Ltd., 
Toronto. 








How to cure 
an 800-ton toothache 





“Cooking’’ special silica sand for ¢lass- 
makers is the operation you see pictured 
here—as handled in a western sand com- 
pany’s plant. They feed 800 tons of wet sand 
a day into a ponderous rotating oven. There 
it slides slowly over a series of baffles and 
through a rearing flame that bakes it dry. 
But they were losing valuable production 
because of almost constant tooth trouble 


with the giant ring gear driving the dryer. 


Root of the trouble was that the combina- 
tion of heavy load and shock of the shifting 
sand produced unequal strains which fre- 
quently snapped the gear teeth. Every time 
this happened, the dryer had to be shut 
down for repairs. The result was a loss of 
over 800 tons production every day of 
downtime—a “toothache” that was taking a 
sizable bite out of profits. So the G.T.M. 

Goodyear Technical Man—was asked 
whether V-belts could handle this “killer” 


drive. 


“Bridgework” was indicated. The G.T.M. 
said “Yes.” 


and on his suggestion a huge 





GOOD, 


THE GREATEST NAME 





plate was welded over the ring gear—sup- 
ported by bridging which would also help 
keep the belts cool by permitting air to cir- 
culate underneath the sheave. To power the 
drive, he specified 20 E-C Cord V-Belts—se- 
lected because they have high-tensile rayon 
cords in the load-bearing section. This extra 
strength in the working heart of these belts 
vives them the ability to handle heavy loads 
and stresses that snap ordinary belts—or 


gear teeth. 


Trouble cured! Since changing the power 
of the drive more than a year ago, the plant 
reports 24-hour-a-day operation without a 
single shutdown. The savings in repair costs 
and production have mounted into the 
thousands of dollars—more than enough to 


cover the entire cost of the change-over. 


Taking pains to remove aches from power 
transmission problems like this one is a 
usual practice with the G.T.M. Call on him 
to help you with recommendations for flat 
belts. V-belts. or any of the Goodyear 
Industrial Rubber Products you use in your 
business. Write Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio. 
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GOODYEAR INDUSTRIAL RUBBER PRODUCTS 


@-Specified 
E-C Cord V-Belt Drive for 
SAND DEHYDRATOR 
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DRIVE PULLEY 






20 E-C CORD 
V-BELTS 
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you CAN BE SURE..IF rs Westinghouse 


THIS 1S A LOUD NOISE IN OUR QUIETORIUM 


For one brief moment, we thought of showing 
you a real pieture of this Quietorium of ours. 

But actually it looks much the same as any 
other room built in the middle of a factory ... 
even if it is all double walls, and sound traps, 
floating springs and such. 

What makes it unusual is something we 
camt picture... silence so complete that 
even the sound of a human heartbeat can 
be measured. 

Our refrigerator compressors march in con- 
tinuous procession through this tinkered-up 


THE BROADEST 


LINE 


room... each one “auditioned” by an expert 
sound technician. When an occasional one acts 
up like a noisy little brat, it is sent right back 
to the shop for another “silencing treatment”. 

We have the old-fashioned idea that you 
want a refrigerator to refrigerate. Noises 
makers can be had at the five-and-dime. 

Hence the Quietorium, It puts the finger 
on our ideal of perfection and holds us to it. 
It’s just one of scores of tests we make on 
everything from turbines to toasters .«e 
to make sure we live up to that ideal. 
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Inn in Bernardsville, N. J. (pop.: 3,500) 
had been 20% better in the first eight 
months of this year than it had ever 
been before in its history. At the same 
time, business at many other New 
Jersey hotels had slumped 60% below 
last vear. 

e¢ Ambition—Kenney is naturally pleased 
that he has been able to make a suc- 
cess of his new venture. But it bothers 
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e Too Much Sec 'v—Kei§cy found him a little bit, too. “My greatest am- 
( the main weaknes#™: his pl@ to be too — bition is not to make as much money 
much security. S41 1944fhe volun as possible, but to try to live on $300 
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or $400 or maybe $1,000 a year,” says 
Kenney. “So I guess you could call my 
life a Horatio Alger story in reverse.” 

You could. He was getting $13,500 
a year when he quit Standard-Vacuum 
Oil Co. in 1944. Then 39, he was the 
company’s assistant treasurer, had 2] 
vears of service credit behind him, had 
been offered the job of treasurer, and 
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A COMPLETE 
‘TALKING 
MOVIE’ 
THEATRE 

IN GONE CASE 















speaker and screen 


Just plug it in — open the big 
15” x 11” screen into position— 
and you are ready to show 
sound films in black and white 
or color anywhere in less than 
a minute. Pictures are clear, 
bright, even in normally light- 
ed room. Sound reproduction 
is amazingly lifelike. Best of 
all — endless film magazine 
permits repeating of 400 ft. 
film for showing after showing 
— without re-threading or re-winding ! Entire 
unit is lightweight, compact, portable. 


READY TO GO TO WORK 
ANYWHERE, INSTANTLY! 


Makes available for your business, for your 
problems, the powerful force of sound motion 
pictures. Ideal for use in stores, offices, sales 
meetings, conventions, exhibits, demonstra- 
tions. Can be used for merchandising prod- 
ucts, sales programs, television commercials. 


USED SUCCESSFULLY — FOR 10 YEARS 


Ampro ‘Repeater’ unit has been used effec- 
tively in sales presentations for over 10 years. 
One of America’s largest companies used over 
1500 ‘‘Repeaters”’ in their sales program with 
outstanding success! Send coupon below for 
full details. 
































| AMPRO CORPORATION 

A General Precision Equipment Corporation Subsidiary 
2835 N. Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Please send me full details and prices on the 
Ampro ‘Repeater.’ Send me also the free booklet 
on 16mm. films, ‘'A Powerful Aid to Industry."’ 


Address 
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97HE ANCIENT BELIEF 
THAT SALAMANDERS 
LIVED IN FIRE, LED 
Rie POLO TO GIVE THE 
Ave SALAMANDER'S SKIN’ (7 
7o ASBESTOS CLOTH/ = 

















“LEARNING the hotel business meant 
learning to be a good bartender to help out 
during the rush hours, and . . . 





J5N WORLD WAR I, TO 

- HELP SPEED M/L/7ARY 
CONSTRUCTION, K¢M DEVELOPED 
A LOW COST, FIRE-RESISTANT 

_ ASBESTOS-CEMENT BOARD 

| CALLED “APAC* / 





—— 


















a 1/ODAY, “REGISTERING GUESTS when the 
Ke mM‘ CENTURY" “APAC: clerks are busy. Versatility is important; 


employees appreciate a boss who is willing 
to help them do their jobs”’ 


/S USED IN BASEMENTS, 
ATTICS AND OTHER ROOMS, 
7O MAKE HOMES MORE ATTRACTIVE, 
MORE LIVABLE / 


, j ~- was sure of getting a good pension when 
- he retired at 58. 
e All for Nothing—But none of this 


K&M’s “Century”? Apac asbestos-cement board seemed to make Kenney really happy, 
has as many uses as a building has sides, whether for so he traded it all for almost nothing. 
farm buildings, industrial sheathing or home remodel- S He knew “not a damn thing” about 

running a hotel. He had a wife and 


four children to feed. His $15,000 
savings were not enough even to start 
out in the hotel business; he had to 
borrow $10,000 more. To top it all, 
the hotel was all but on the rocks when 
he took over. It looked as if Kenney 


Your K&M Dealer will gladly show you how Apac can now had all the insecurity he could 
possibly ask for 


help solve many of your building problems. See him 8) : 
E = , BP But at this point, Kenney really 
or write to us direct. 
began to spend money. He redecorated 


Native made chsbeslos ss. the hotel, improved the food, raised all 
his employees’ salaries, gave them 
000 


ing jobs—outside or inside—for walls or ceilings. With ae 
moderate first cost and practically none for upkeep, rg 
Apac is quick and easy to install, never needs pro- 
tective paint. Fire can’t hurt it. 

‘‘Century”’ Apac comes in flat sheets 4’ by 8’ that can 
be cut to size by simply scoring and snapping off. 





Keasbey & —— has made it serve mankind since 1873 


Christmas bonuses, dl neck $7. 
KEAS8S SBE Y & MATTISON a onuses, paid himse 


COMPANY « AMBLER ¢ PENNSYLVANIA | @ Success Again—The moncy was well- 


IN CANADA: ATLAS ASBESTOS CO., LTD., MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO ¢ WINNIPEG « VANCOUVER spent. ‘Three years later, Kenney was 
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Why is gfoup insurance so wic 

















Because it is the ost prgctical. the surest, and the most 


economidM™ way tofsolve many employee relations problems. 








Why does Ce 


‘ecticut? General insure so many prominent companies 






















Because these companies have found that Connecticut General’s 36 years’ 


group writing experience pays dividends in sound advice and good service. 


What makes group insurance service good 





Connecticut Geng 


backed by « 


grout clients are served by carefully selected and thoroughly trained men who in turn are 
: } } ) enty 





ympany with group insurance experience that goes back to the beginning of this form of protection. 





an unbiased opinion 





o get 





We will send you a list of the companies, many of whom 
you will know, whose group insurance ‘we handle. Ask them first-hand 


for their opinion of our service. 


- ‘CONNECTIC UT GENERAL 


PROTECTED PAY“ENVELOPE PLAN 


2K CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 








FORGING 


Offer Many Sure-Fire Ways to 
Reduce Costs at the 
Point of Assembly 


Forgings permit reduction of dead 
weight because maximum strength 
and toughness are obtainable in 
lighter sectional thicknesses. The 
metal quality and cost reducing 
advantages obtainable in forgings 
cannot be equaled or duplicated. 
Recheck every stressed part in 
your equipment and consult a 
forging engi- 
neer about 
possibilities 
for reducing 
costs by us- 
ing forgings. 










Write for 60 
poge booklet on 
“Metal Quolity” 
which shows 
how users bene- 
fit from all the 
adherent advantages 
of drop forgings. 


DROP FORGING ASSOCIATION 


605 ANNEX HANNA BUILDING 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 








makes Man-Hours 3 to 4 times 
more productive Gecause..... 


; 10 cu. ft. bucket hauls 4 times as much 


per trip as ordinary hand wheelbarrow, 
Operator makes more trips per hour 

>} - «» power (4 h.p. gas) does all the 
hard work 


Moto-Bug travels 11/2 to 4 m.p.h. fore 

+ ward and reverse... has easy, posi- 
tive steer, 

Flat-bed platform (1200 Ibs, capacity) 

and operator riding step also available 


Send for complete facts 


(*Koehring Subsidiary KM930) 


(--— — — 
| To: KWIK-MIX CO.,* | 

Dept. BW, Port Washington, Wis. ] 
I Please send bulletin on low-cost Moto-Bug. | 
| OS ae eee NATLEs side | 
ESS en es sevee | 
| EN ci nine Sicha see Saws eevee kutin ueee ae . | 
[CITY nee ee ec es ee eee eee eens ek See oe | 
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“GOOD FOOD is the main thing I depend on to hold customers. 





An important daily 


job is helping the chef keep the quality as high as possible” 


able to take up his option to buy the 
hotel building for $65,000, giving 
$20,000 in cash toward its purchase. 
Besides that, he had spent $22,000 on 
repairs and redecoration and paid off 
$4,000 on his original note. 

In four-and-a-half short years, Kenney 
had really lifted the Bernards Inn off 
the floor. For January, 1945, Kenney’s 
first month on the job, the inn’s gross 


$4,684. In Mav of. this 


sales were 

year, they stood at $20,300—an in 
crease of almost 500%. Yet during 
the interval, he had raised his food 


prices only !16%—far below the na 
tional average—his liquor prices 2%, 
and his room rates not at all. At the 
same time, he increased the size of 
food portions and quadrupled the num 
ber of employees (there are now 42 
on the staff). 
e “Embarrassing Question”—What ac- 
counts for this tremendous success? 
“That's an embarrassing question,” 
savs Kenney, “because I don’t know.” 
But there is an obvious reason: Kenney 
is a highly intelligent, competent busi 
nessman. A child prodigy, he was grad 
uated from high school in his native 
Canada at the age of 14. He was too 
voung to go to college, so he got a job 
it the Canadian Bank of Commerce at 

salary of $300 a year. Three vears 
later he was making $600 and was a 
teller. “I quit when my expenses hit 
S601 a year,” savs Kenney 

\t 17, he got a job with Imperial 
Oil Co. at $25 a week. A vear and a 
half later, Kenney found out by acci- 
dent that the man at the next desk had 


been with the company for 20 years and 
was making only $35 a week. So he 
quit and went to Syracuse, N. Y., 
where his grandmother lived. He got 
a job at $40 a week with the Crown 
Oil Co. and married a local girl. ‘To his 
wife’s “loyalty and encouragement” he 
attributes much of. his 
@ Quick Progress—At Crown, Kenney 
did all kinds of jobs—worked in gas 
stations, cleaned out oil tanks, mixed 
greases. His working day ran from 
7 A.M. to 6 P.M. From 6 P.M. to 
midnight, he studied accounting. Re 
sult: At the age of 22, Kenney was 
treasurer of Crown Oil Co. And_ he 
was getting a salarv of only about $70 
a week. (“My age had always been 
against me when it came to making a 
big salary.”’) 

When Standard Oil Co. of New 

York bought Crown Oil in 1928 Ken 
ney moved to the comptroller’s office in 
New York City. He spent a_ yea 
liquidating Crown, another two and 
a half years helping to clean up So 
cony’s federal income tax problems. 
e 21 Years—In 1934, the formation of 
Standard-Vacuum Oil Co. brought t 
gether Socony and Standard Oil Co 
N.J.), Imperial’s parent company, t 
handle foreign marketing and storage 
Kenney, picked to go with the new 
company, thus finally had a_ service 
credit from Imperial, Crown, and So 
cony—a total of 21 years. “In spite of 
trving to evade security all my life,” he 
savs, “IT was a victim of vicious circum 
stances.” 

By the time he was 28, Kenney was 


success 
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iMITHlined FAT-SPLITTING TOWER, like the above 68-ft.-long SMITHway Tower, goes 
and knowledge gained from a long and extensive program of research and development 
sion problems of the Fatty Acid Industry. 
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Write the nearest A. O. Smith 
office listed at the top of this 
page for these new A. O. Smith 
Bulletins: 


FIELD ASSEMBLY OF PRES- 
SURE VESSELS =—Bulletin 
V- 44. 


SMiITHway VESSELS, Alloy, 
Alloy-Lined, Clad,and Glass- 
Lined—Bulletin V-46, 


















KOPPERS-ELEX Precipitators give you 
guaranteed recovery of valuable materials! 





Now you can recover valuable materials, 
by-products, catalysts, etc. from indus- 
trial gases . . . get guaranteed results at 
any efficiency you specify ... with Kop- 
pers-Elex electrostatic precipitators! 

All over the country, Koppers-Elex 
precipitators are proving their capacity 
to make recovery profits: one plant re- 
ports efficiencies of 98% and 99%... 
even though only 95% was specified. A 
paper mill operator reports salvage of 


I process 
MAING hss. 
Company 





56 


Address........ 


$2240 worth of soda ash a week... 30% 
better recovery than guaranteed! 

Now you can get this same extra 
service and performance in your plant. 
Specify Koppers-Elex for recovery at 
any efficiency... recovery that’s uniform, 
without night rapping! With Koppers- 
Elex, one company is entirely respon- 
sible for the success of your installation. 
Get the complete story. Fill out and 
mail the coupon today! 


Koppers Co., Inc., Koppers-Elex Precipitator Dept., 
219 Scott St., Baltimore 3, Maryland. 


Please send me free information on Koppers-Elex Precipitators. 








assistant secretary of Standard-Vacuum. 
His main job was to help perfect the 
company’s pension plan. He became 
an expert in pension plans, was sent 
abroad to set them up in the company’s 
foreign subsidiaries and branches. 

e Paternalism?—The more he became 
acquainted with pension plans, the less 
Kenney liked them in general. “Pen- 
sion plans have a certain enervating 
quality—your future is all set, so why 
worry?) They are paternalistic, and 
force employees into a common mold 
by formula. 

“Sure, it’s nice to have $6,500 or 
$10,000 a year when you retire. But 
I don’t think you should sacrifice your 
intelligence and sell your soul to get it.” 

Kenney emphasized that he was not 
talking about Standard-Vacuum. That 
company, he feels, runs its pension 
plan with a constant awareness of the 
individual. 

“Pension plans are a tool of man 
agement which some companies use for 
rather subversive ends—to make em 
ployees docile, prevent turnover. The 
motives were pure enough originally, 
but were later twisted to devious pur 
poses. They are no longer only phil- 
anthropy; too many companies try to 
buy their employees’ loyalty with pen 
sion plans instead of giving them more 
of a feeling that they are an important 
part of the setup.” 

e Individual Dignity—“I really feel that 
business should constantly stress the 
dignity of the individual worker. It 
doesn’t matter whether he’s one of 
50,000 employees in a big industry or a 
dishwasher in the Bernards Inn. In 
fact, I have seen times when 800 meals 
a day were served, when the dishwasher 
was the most important person in the 
inn. I made a point to tell him so, too. 

“Workers are the same as bosses as 

far as I can see; they both wear pants 
and have arms and legs.” 
e More Security—It is this philosophy 
which Kenney is convinced has guided 
him to success—and more security—in 
his Bernards Inn operation. Whether 
or not that’s the reason, in four years 
he has made enough money at it to buy 
a 63-acre farm in Bucks County, Pa., 
some 50 miles from Bernardsville. 
There he hopes he can spend more 
time with his family than he has been 
able to for the past four years. 

Kenney is trying to find someone to 
take over more of the responsibility of 
running the Bernards Inn because “T 
don’t want to be an innkeeper all my 
life.” He is by no means ready to give 
up the Bernards Inn. But if it ever 
offers too much security, his next step 
would probably be to seek greater in- 
security on his Bucks County acres. The 
idea appeals to him mainly because he 
doesn’t know any more about farming 
now than he used to know about run- 
ning a hotel. 
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Are re-orders slow at the “edge” of your market? 


Here’s how a NEW LOOK at the 
Businesgman’s Airline jright 


help yau lick the probfem. 


Let’s suppose this was yout ptedlicament: 
You make a highly competitiv} #¢onsumer 
item. You need volume te compete even in 
your close-in market. To get Volume you've 
sold far from your shippivy points, But slow 
deliveries are cutting re-ordes Hedause both 
retailers and jobbers are conitralling inven- 
tories closely —re-ordering only when near 
an out-of-stock condition. 

A competitor ts getting your qastomers be- 
cause his product can react; then) quicker. 

You might rent a local |waréhouse... 
but maybe your ‘“‘fringe” Husintss is too 
scattered for that. You could jpull out of 
that market... but you need itifér volume. 
You could take a new look at thei Business- 
man’s Airline... and thai niigls pen your 
eyes to a solution you never thought of. 

The flexibility of TWA Air} Cargo has 
worked wonders for businessmpi with ex- 


} 


| 


actly the same problem. For every TWA 
flight...in the U.S. A. and overseas... 
carries air cargo. Thus you get both fre- 
quency and speed to effectively service far- 
away markets. And the low cost of TWA Air 
Cargo may surprise you. 

There are hundreds of cases where a 
businessman, who thought he was well in- 
formed about modern air transportation, 
sat down with a TWA representative and 
discovered lots of things he didn’t know. 
Perhaps you can profit from a new look at 
air transportation and the Businessman’s 
Airline. You may have a travel problem, 
mail problem, or a shipping problem... or 
all three! Why not call a TWA representa- 
tive at your local TWA office? 


Across the U.S. and overseas F 
+++ you can depend on 7 WA é 
= ci 





A FEW OF THE REASONS FOR 
GEARING YOUR BUSINESS TO 
THE BUSINESSMAN’S AIRLINE. 


TWA Air Cargo helps you... 


Tighten inventory control 

Cut spoilage risks 

Fill reorders promptly 

Take advantage of demand peaks 
Reduce seasonal and style risks 


TWA travel helps you... 


Cut “time on the road” 
Increase frequency of contact 
Broaden sales area 

Increase productivity per man 
Save weeks on trips overseas 


Air Mail helps you... 


Get bills out, payments back faster 
Expedite orders and deliveries 
Improve diregt mail effectiveness 





TRANS WORLD AIRLINE 
U.S. 4.- EUROPE-AFRICA ASIA 
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Paper machine head box engineered 
and built by Lukenweld Division of 
Lukens in collaboration with Scott 
Paper Company. Lukens Stainless- 
Clad Steel reduces maintenance an@ 
improves product quality. 


LUKENOMICS 


solid metal protection 
with clad steel economy 





Profitable combination . . . Lukens Clad Steels plus LUKENOMICS! 
It is an economical way to gain the advantages offered by solid 
corrosion-resistant metals, but at the lower cost of clad steels. 


LUKENOMICS tells you where to employ Nickel-Clad, Stainless-Clad, 
Inconel-Clad and Monel-Clad Steels for protection against corrosion, 
contamination or other hazards. Then it tells you Jow to design 
with clad steels, how to form and fabricate them. You are assured 
of most economical first cost, better performance and long life. 


LUKENOMICS ... plate-product engineering with an eye on econom- 
ics... is a service which can be applied to a part, an assembly, a 
complete machine or structure. It can be bought as engineering 
service or in the form of clad steels only, as component parts or 
as finished products. 

Bulletin 449 describes Lukens Clad Steels and 
Bulletin 438, Weldments by Lukenweld, a Lukens 
Division. For copies, write Lukens Steel Company, 
483 Lukens Building, Coatesville, Pennsylvania. 





LUKENS 


LUKENWELD DESIGNERS, ENGINEERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF MACHINERY 


DIVISION 


* 
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Note From the Future 


Sirs: 

Your unduckspeaking in July 9, 1949. 
Oldthinked — bizwek — doubleplusgood. 
Thinkpol will roomone-oh-one you. 

James (PRoLE) MrrcHeiy 


e The translation from Newspeak: 
Your account of the George Orwell 
book, Nineteen Eighty-Four, in your 
July issue was clear and thoughtful. 
BUSINESS WEEK'S attachment to a frec 
society is superlative. For such anti 
authoritarian thoughts and expressions 
the future guardians of orthodox, statist 
thinking will torture vou bevond human 
endurance. In that future state, I, 
along with vou, will be condemned to 
the outer pale of a bestial existence. 
James P. Mrrcuett 
BLOOMINGDALE. BROS., INC., 
NEW YORK 


March of Dimes 
Sirs 

I have alwavs contributed to the 
March of Dimes. ‘This vear I have taken 
out a policy [BW/—Aug.13°49,p26}. 

The question I want to ask, “What 
good is the Marcl: of Dimes to me, 
outside of taking care of those who are 
unable to pav? 

Fart Roperts 

FAIRFIELD, IOWA 


e The National Foundation for In- 
fantile Paralysis makes this answer: 

“The National Foundation pays all 
or that part of hospital and other 
medical costs for polio patients that 
they or their families cannot meet. 
While familics that can pav are ex 
pected to do so, no family is expected 
to impoverish itself to meet medical ex- 
penses for polio.” 


Investment Trusts 
Sirs: 

Recently you published the 12-vear 
record of 25 investment trusts [BW 
Jul.16°49,p70].. I should like to call 
vour attention to an error 

During the period that vou have 
shown, Broad Street Investing Corpo 
ration has paid dividends on security 
profits amounting to $3.33 instead of 

2.38. This would alter the figures 
shown under net change in asset value 
from —$1.21 to —§$.26, so that the per 
centage change in Broad Street Invest 


ing amounts to —I1.5% instead of 
—6.9% 


Wooprorp MarLock 
PRESIDENT, 
BROAD STREET SALES CORP., 
NEW YORK 
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FORMALDEHYDE 


research gives more capacity to 






A Celanese 


achievement that ..-- 
; by taking the water out in advance 


existing equipment... 





Formaldehyde—the industrial chemical of a thousand containing 63 percent water! In the field of plastics, 

uses—promises to become even more useful with the resins and intermediates, this means a reduction in water 

development, by Celane}e, of low cost solid forms... removal cycles ... greater production capacity with 

now being supplied to industry in production quantities. existing equipment ... easier handling and storage. 
| 

Solid formaldehyde has|a water content of less than If your business is one of thousands using large or small 

9 percent. Contrast this yith commercial formaldehyde amounts of formaldehyde, we invite you to write for 


samples and more information about these new, solid, 
low cost types. 
| 


The development of solid formaldehyde is another step in the 
Celanese search for improved products and processes, and 









si demonstrates the flexibility of Celanese operations in meeting 
e& the changing needs of chemical markets. 
CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
wy E M | CAL S Chemical Division, Dept. 49-1, 180 Madison Ave., N. Y. 16 


ES e ACIDS e GLYCOLS #*« KETONES « SOLVENTS e PLASTICIZERS 
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The right to kick is as inalienable to the American 
people as the right to vote. And as long as Americans 
keep the right to kick, the right to elect, the right to 
compete in a free system of business activity, and all 
the other rights that go with a true democracy, this 
country will continue to provide more of the good 


things of life for more people. 6581 


SKF TPINDUSTRIES, INC., PHILADELPHIA 


BALL and ROLLER BEARINGS 














1 Engineers at Socony-Wacuum will soon have a new research tool: a delicate balance to 
weigh microscopic particles. Vessel on strand will hold specks during weighing 


How to Weigh a Speck 





Metal case will protect finished balance from dust and drafts. Dial in front is used 





2 to level balance to measure weight of particles (TURN TO PAGE 62) 
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CHICAGO 


Package 
with 

ACME 
STEELS TRAP 


and 
SAVE 5 WAYS! 


Over 45,000 users have 
proved that Acme Steelstrap 
can make important savings 
for 9 out of 10 companies... 

@ in time 

@ in work 

@ in materials 

@ in freight costs 
in damage claims 

Why not you? Mail the 

coupon today for full details. 


STRAPPING DIVISION 
ACME STEEL COMPANY 


New York 17 Atlanta Chicago 8 
Los Angeles 11 


1 

ACME STEEL COMPANY, Dept. BW-99 - 
2838 Archer Avenue, Chicago 8, I[llinois i 
! 

Send booklet, “Savings in Shipping.” 1 
Have representative call, | 

! 

! 

Name i 
' 

! 

Company - q 
4 

' 

Address__ = ici ee 
’ 
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For 57 years a familior name to buyers of 

electrical equipment who insist on top quality 

ot a moderate price. 

Write for FREE literature today . . . just check 

ond attach to your business letterhead. 

[ | Desk & Pedestal Portable Drills 
Fans 


] Telegraph 


Instruments 


| Kitchen Vent Fans 


C) Fractional 
H. P. Motors 


sign! SIGNAL ELECTRIC MFG. CO. 


(_] Exhaust Fons 





MENOMINEE 1, MICHIGAN 





DELICATE BALANCE (continued from page 61) 








3 Hairline strands of quartz are sealed together under flame to construct the balance. 
Technician uses microscope to inspect the joints for possible flaws in bonding 


Tiny Balance for Tiny Weights 


Socony-Vacuum builds one that measures particles of 1/100. 
millionth of a gram. Initial use: lubrication studies. 


When a chemist starts out to ana 
lyze a substance his first job is to 
weigh his sample. In micro-chemistry, 
this job isn’t casy. ‘The sample will 
probably be fly-speck size 

Ihe lab man uses the techniques of 
micro-chemistry when (1) he wants to 
speed up an experiment, or (2) the 
supply of the substance is limited. Some 
of his equipment, consequently, has to 
be tailored to fit the size of a fly-speck 
particle. If he’s working on the ash of 
a substance, for example, he uses a 
porcelain crucible that’s about the 
size and appearance of a housewife’s 
thimble 
@ Precision Device— This week research 
ers at the technical service laboratories 
of Socony-Vacuum Oil Co., Brooklyn, 
N. Y., had just about completed de 
velopment work on one of the most 
sensitive weighing units vet devised. 
The device is a balance that will weigh 
a particle as light as 1/100-millionth 
of a gram. (It takes more than 28 grams 
to make | oz.) 

Here’s how the balance works: The 
grain of material is placed in a cone- 


shaped vessel 3 in. long, and % in. in 


Then the cone is suspended 
strands of 


diameter. 
from a beam made of fine 
quartz; the weight of the grain and ves 

scl throws the beam off balance. The 
beam is brought back into balance by 
turning a dial marked in weight units. 
Ihe weight of the vessel is subtracted 
from the total weight to get a measure 

ment of the grain 

¢ Torsion—What happens is that the 
weight of the grain and its vessel twists 
a quartz strand. It is the counter-twist 

required to rebalance the beam that in 

directly tells the chemist how much the 
grain weighs. 

@ Uses—Right now Socony-Vacuum lab 
men won’t even hazard a guess at the 
number of uses they will find for the 
balance in basic research. But one 
thing they are sure of is that it will be: 
of immense help in lubrication studies. 

For example, they could strain’ the 
lubricant from a bearing and collect the 
tiny metal grains resulting from bear-: 
ing wear. Weighing these grains on the; 
balance would then tell them a lot: 
about how the bearing has worn, and, 
consequently, whether or not the lubri- 
cant had done its job. 
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PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Magnesium plant in Detroit is planned 
by Wrought Magnesium Corp. Out 
put: 500,000 Ib. of sleet and plate a 
month when production starts next 
veal 

e 
Rubber-surfaced playground may elimi 
nate skinned knees and elbows on 
youngsters. Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., the experimenter, spreads ground 
rubber over a binding‘ layer of hot as- 
phalt, rolls the surface’ smooth 

e 
Electronic svstem of measuring the 
cooling rate of steel replaces vibration- 
sensitive galvanometer method in Gen 
eral Motor’s laboratories. Heat picked 
up by thermocouples is fed into elec 
tronic amplifier, which records measure- 
ments on a chart 

e 
Binac, world’s second  all-electronic 
automatic computer, has been com 
pleted by Eckert-Manchly Computer 
Corp. Computer calculates 12,000 
times faster than a lhe:man being, will 
aid research at Northtop Aircraft. 

" 
Chain of eight TV relay towers from 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh is being 
built by Rust Engineering Co. for 
A. T. & T. ‘Towers will relay TV pro 
grams and long-distance phone calls 
simultaneously on super-high-fre 
quency radio band 

® 
Restricted data on mictallurgy is com- 
ing out from under the Atomic Energy 
Commission’s hat. Nenconfidential ma 
terial will be published in established 
industrial and engineering journals. 

9 
Human centrifuge that duplicates gravi 
tational forces felt by pilots of high 
speed aircraft is unde; construction for 
Naval Aviation Medical Lab. General 
Electric Co.. and McKiernan & ‘Terry 


Co. are coproducers of the unit 


4 
Symposium on research findings and 
potential uses of titanzum will meet in 
Atlantic City on Sept. 18 American 
Chemical Society, the sponsor, is at 
60 E. 42 St., New York 17. 

® 
Handbook on refractories, put out by 
General Refractories ‘2o., Philadelphia, 
Pa., aims to help those who design, use, 
and make equipment requiring refrac 


torv materials 


e 
Welding of thermo-plastics, developed 
in wartime Germany. is treated in a 


report released by the Dept. of Com 
merce (Washington 25, D. C.), publi- 
cation number: PB °7852. 
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Melted... 


The Brass Monkey 


but my papers stayed cool 
and I stayed calm... 
and collected! 


“That little melted monkey opened my eyes 
How fast an office fire can start and how hot 
can get! 
“It made me realize the importance of my 
and my safe. Imagine what 
it would be like to try and do busi 
ness without accounts receivable, 
tax records, deeds and contracts 
ind inventory records, needed to collect 

fire insurance. Think it over—what would you do? 
‘““Thank heavens, I traded in my old, 

vy walled model for a modern 

‘label safe. . . it kept me in business!’ 


re¢ ords 


obsolete 


Mosler 


1 out of 10 firms never reopen after losing their 

records by fire. That’s why you can’t afford 

any less than the best safe you can buy. For 

vears, the world’s finest safes and vaults have 

been Mosler. Ask your own banker. 

Mosler is the builder of the famous U. 

gold storage vault doors at Fort Knox, Ky. 

There's a Mosler safe to suit your needs exactly ind every 
Mosler safe is dependable. All carry the label of the Underwriters’ 
Laboratories, Inc. Yet they cost less than you'd expect 







Vw... ...... 
4 The Mosler Safe Co., Dept. 29 
320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 


77 f Please send me: 1 The new free booklet 
i) ft ‘“‘What You Should Know About Safes.’’ 
, ©) The Name of my nearest Mosler Dealer 


320 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N.Y. EET OCT CT OPEL YT ee PET TTT 


Factorie Hamilton, O Business 


Address....... Oc cccrececcece eccecesece 
Largest Builders of Safes and 
Vaults in the World | ee peewudeseansad De 
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WHEN YOU USE A MIKRO 
You Will Find That You--- 









Let us show you how others have 
effected economies and improved 
their finished product through the use 
of MIKRO grinding and dust collect- 
ing equipment specially designed for 
the Process Industries. 

WRITE TODAY —for our new, illustrat- 
ed catalog and information regarding 
our uncharged-for laboratory service 
to help you solve your pulverizing 
and dust collection problems. 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chetham Road « Summit, N. J. 


MIKRO- RES 


5 eas as 73 
Te iveta 5 R 
(PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM & INCENTIVE 4 
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NEGOTIATE FOR THESE 


Industrial 
Facilities 


MODERN BUILDINGS 
DESIRABLE LOCATIONS 


174,000 sq. ft. 
65,000 sq. ft. 
59,000 sq. ft. 


Long Island, N.Y. 
Nortiern N. J. 
Northern N.Y. 


These and many other industrial 
locations in New York, New Jersey 
and New England now ready for sale 
through direct negotiations. No 
sealed bids! 
GENERAL SERVICES 
ADMINISTRATION 


War Assets 


40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


(NY-760-2) 
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BATTERY OF 


Dry-Run Production Line 


PRESSES in Tinnerman’s engineering section is actually a... 





10) DHEA & As ae 


ON SEER oe eS ome eee 


Tinnerman Products, Cleveland, uses 300 small presses to; 
turn out sample lots of new designs of its fasteners. Pilot setup cuts: 


tooling and development costs, saves time for customers. 


Pooling up the presses of a produc 
tion a new part takes time 
and money. ‘The job is still costlier 
if the part is just a customer's sample; 
then it’s almost certain you will have to 
make changes later on. 
eA Dry-Run Production—'linnerman 
Products, Inc., Cleveland, has to turn 
out such sample parts—sometimes at a 
rate of five different items a day. But 
the company does the job on an eco 
nomical, cut-and-try basis. It has set 
up a miniature production line of 300 
presses in its enginecring department 
Lhe presses are changed as changes in 
the sample develop; thus the line serves 
as a pilot plant for the finished product 

linnerman manufactures the Speed 
Nut, a lightweight, high-speed fastener. 
his fastener has threaded prongs de 
signed to grip a bolt in such a way that 
the fastener acts as both a nut and a 
lock washer. ‘Tinnerman manufactures 
the Speed Nuts as separate units and 
ilso builds them into customers’ prod 
ucts as integral parts of the assembly 
@ Hold Tooling Down—Th« 
hind the dry-run production line was to 
find a way to build parts for testing 
without running up tooling and de 
velopment costs. Tinnerman picked th« 
engineering department as the logical 
place for an experimental line. ‘Then it 
installed 300 small standard presses, 
ranged 12 to a row 


line for 


idea be 


It stocked a tool 
room with about 10,000 punches and 


dies, indexed and graduated 


as to size 


4 
5 
and shape. The punches and dies fit; 
any of the small presses and correspond ; 
to the standard tools used on the big, ; 
high-speed presses in the main plant. ; 
e Steps to the End—In the development 
process, a fastener, or a customer's part 
incorporating a fastener, begins as a 
rough sketch showing only a few nec-! 
essary dimensions. A sct-up man de 
cides on the general form the piece has 
to take. Starting with the first presses 
in the first row, he standard : 
combination of dies to perform the: 
first punching or bending operation. 
If the press turns out the desired form, « 
then the set-up man moves on to the’ 
next press. There he tools up another 
set of dics for the next forming opera 
tion. It may take 20 or 25 of the little 
presses to turn out a sample picce. 
When the sct-up man secnies thats 
the sample is finished, he goes backé 
over the presses he used a makes a: 
record of the Vhis record be-} 
comes the tool sheet for the main shop; 
corresponding installed ink 
multiple-action, high-speed presses fort 
the final production run 
e Tools to Order—When standard tools} 
can’t turn out a_ satisfactory part. ant 
experimental toolmaking shop adjoin 
ing the miniature factory whips up 
special tools to order. i 
Most of the company’s products are? 
heat-treated to a spring temper An. 
other experimental department han} 
dles heat-treating problems. ; 


uses a 


tools 


tools arc 


— 


1 
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In the Chicago area, education works with industry to 
coordinate classroom theory with actual industrial prac- 
tice. The advaniages which result—for industrial firms 
and their empleyes—are great. 

Several educational institutions in the Chicago area, 
in cooperation with various industrial firms, have de- 
veloped cooperative training programs for students in 
certain engineering curricula. Students who elect these 
courses alternate three-month periods of university 
study with similar periods of industrial work with coop- 
erating industries. The combination of formal school- 
ing and on-the-job training turns out men who keenly 
appreciate both the practical necessities of industry and 
the theoretical principles which underlie them. 


Two major factors promote the success of cooper- 
ative training programs in the Chicago area. First, the 
region is the industrial heartland of the nation; it con- 
tains an abundance of diversified industries. Second, 
the area is richly endowed with a variety of high-calibre 
educational facilities. 


Education Works with Industry 





--.in the Chicago Area 


The results have been valuable to the participating in- 
dustries, to the students enrolled in the training pro- 
grams, and to the cooperating educational institutions, 

Industry gains highly trained personnel, and has the 
opportunity to select for permanent, responsible jobs 
the best prospects in the group being trained. Since the 
cooperative programs attract alert, well-balanced indi- 
viduals, the quality of the entire group is high. 

The students profit from their knowledge of actual 
working conditions. They are better able to absorb and 
weigh the classroom instruction they receive. 

The educational instiiutions can plan courses that will 
fit the needs of the students. Close contact with indus- 
try permits adjustment of courses to meet new industrial 
conditions. 

Cooperative training programs are only one way in 
which education and industry work together in Chicago 
and Northern Illinois. The combination of a great edu- 
cational center with a great industrial area offers unusual 
benefits to every industrialist. 








For further information on specific advantages to industry in the Chicago area, write 


TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Building— 140 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois —Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY «+ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY « ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 
solely on the advancement of the territory they serve—cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives. 








at fm Ath L 
HEAT, ‘ceiailiie 


5 jes after 
this unit is 
delivered! 





concrete curing : ee 
pre-heating freight cers 
thawing pipes, frozen ground 
paint ovens 
rug drying 
emergency heating, etc. 


What are the heafing 
problems in your plant? 














THE SILENT GLOW OIL BURNER CORP. 


861 Windsor Street 
HARTFORD 5, CONNECTICUT 


City State 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


eat ner coeneee 


THE. FIRS! 





Microfilm Aide 


A check feeder feeds average-sized 
checks into a microfilming machine as 
fast as the machine will operate, East- 
man Kodak says. 

The motor-driven feeder mounts in 
front of the slot that takes paper work 
into the microfilmer. It takes only a 
few seconds to install, the company re- 


ports. The feeder will take checks up 
to 94 in. wide. 
Clerks can operate the feeder and 


microfilmer while seated. ‘They can 
make all hotations for a batch of checks 


uready photographed while the feeder 


is running another batch through 
Model FD is designed for use on 

machines supplied by Eastman. An 

other model, for other commercial 


microfilmers, will 


in January. 


go into production 


e Source: Fastman Kodak Co., Roches 
ter 4, N. Y 
e Availabilitv: four weeks 
Cutting-Tool Lubricant 

As a lubricant for cutting tools in 
metalworking, Emulphor STH has the 


water; at the 
same time, it provides rust proofing 
protection when added to water in 
small concentrations. General Aniline 
& Film Corp. has developed the liquid 
from a German 

The almost 
STH forms an extremels 
sion even in hard water. The company 
recommends concentrations of from 
0.2% to 0.5% in water for light grind 
ing work; of 14% to 4 for heavier 
work. 

Ihe emulsion gives tools consider 
ably longer life than they get with con- 


cooling effect of plain 


discovers 
+ , y ] 
transparent Emulphor 
stable cmul 


wartime 


ae eens 
wus FIRST RECORDAK BANE 


eal 


ee 


gaxgank ° ; 


ceev se Ragait 


ventional soluble and straight kinds of ° 
oils, General Aniline reports. In press ; 
operations, it permits deeper draws | 
than is customary with other lubricants. ; 
e Source: General Aniline & Film ; 
Corp., 22 Center Sq., Easton, Pa. 
e Availability: immediate in 


small | 
imounts for experimentation. 


Automatic Screwdriver 
Bull 


driver 
drill or drill press. 
heavy industrial work 
around the house 
The device fits into the 


Driver is an automatic screw 
that fits onto any clectric hand 
It will handle both 


and small jobs 


| Ok eS re 


chuck of a 


drill and is held against the head of ¢ 
screw. It automatically centers on the | 
groove of the screw. When the drill 
is turned on, Bull Driver spins the 
screw into the wood; when the screw 
is all the way in, the driver automati 
cally stops. 

There are three models: (1) sclf 
centering for screws up to size #14; 

self-centering for small machine 

screws; and (3) hand-centering. The 
three models are also available with a 
driver for Phillips-head screws 

The unit has a casing of light alum 


inum that is guaranteed not to chip or 
bend. Inner sleeve bearings are sealed 
ind self-lubricating. 

e Source: F. B. Bertram Tool Co., 3121? 
Main St., Kansas City, Mo. 


e Availability: immicdiate 


Tough Clutch 


\n automobile-type clutch, made by: 


La Belle Industries, is designed for use: 
on intcrnal-combustion cngines with? 
low ratings of from 1 to 7.5 hp. 
The main feature of the clutch, the: 

3 

« 
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company says, is that it can make a 
great many stops without showing 
signs of wear. On one company test, 
it went through +,000 clutchings a day 
for several weeks without any appre- 
ciable wear of the surfaces. 

La Belle’s unit has most of the quali 
ties of larger auto clutches: hardened 
wearing surfaces, true centering of 
bored faces, and carbon-stecl parts. 

You can adjust the clutch to meet 
anv manufacturer's horsepower and load 
requirements by varving the size of the 
ball bearings and clutch pressure spring. 
e Source: La Belle Industries, P. O. 
Box 109, Oconomowoc, Wis. 

e Availabilitv: 30 to 60 days. 








ee Bice Dein A. id ine 
NO VARNISH needed on these wrappings. Four layers of thin, tough “SCOTCH” No. 33 
Electrical Tape provide ample insulation for these four stress cones in a Chicago, Illinois, 


Pumping Station. Two cones in rear carry 12,000 volts; the two cones in foreground carry 
2,300 volts. 


New plastic tape gives “3-in-1” 
insulation protection 





Cost-wise electricians and contractors like sists acids, alkalies, water and oil, lasts for years 
Monroe Electric Co., Chicago, are finding that under severe weathering and aging conditions. 
“SCOTCH” No. 33 Electrical Tape does the Available in the 20 ft. by 34 inch “Job Size” 
work of three conventional insulating materials, roll, packed 12 rolls to a tube, and the 66 ft. 
Thin caliper plus high dielectric strength make by 34 inch “Economy Roll” packed in individ- 
this tough tape ideal tor almost any kind of ual cans. Your electrical jobbe r has it. 


cateaall : s : 
insulating job. FREF! tape sample and information on how 











Try “SCOTCH” No. 33 Electrical Tape the “SCOTCH” Electrical Tapes can save you 
J next time you re-wire or install equipment. It money, give you better insulation faster. Write 
Pressure Painter takes little room on “tight spot” ins on, re- Dept. BW-9 today. No obligation. 








Rubberset Co. says its Flo-matic pres- 
sure-painter rolls paint on flat surfaces 
in a fraction of the time it takes to do 


Quick Facts About “SCOTCH” No. 33 


the job with a brush. Electrical Tape 
Ihe painting tool has a round han- © THIN CALIPER—only .007 in. thick, takes less room in junction 
dle that holds more than a half-pint of boxes and fittings. 
paint. A spring-loaded piston inside the © HIGH DIELECTRIC STRENGTH—over 7,000 volts. 
nandle keeps the paint under pressure @ TOUGH—plastic backing is abrasion resistant, unaffected by water, 


acids, alkalies, alcohols, and oil. 
© STRETCH Y—conforms snugly to uneven surfaces, odd shapes. 
@ P.S. For high-heat insulation use “SCOTCH” Electrical Tape No. 27 


h glass cloth backing—thermo setting adhesive. 


ind forces it out into a fabric-covered 
roller. You adjust the feed into the 
roller by setting a lever-operated valve. 
Holes in the center of the roller direct 
the paint into a seamless wool pile cov 
cring the roller. 

Phe tool handles any kind of oil-base 
paint, is easily cleaned with turpentine 
or paint solvent. The cover comes off 
for rinsing and drying after a painting 
job. 

Ilo-matic is recommended for cither 
interior or exterior work on either rough 
or smooth surfaces. 

e Source: Rubberset Co., 56 Ferry St., ANOTHER 
Newark, N. J. ; 
e Availability: immediate. 





wit 























Made in U.S. A. by MINNESOTA MINING & MEG. CO., saint Paul 6, Minn. 
Z . also makers of other “SCOTCH” Pressure-Sensitive Tapes, ““UNDERSEAL” 
Quick Nipple-Maker Rubberized Coating, “SCOTCHLITE” Reflective Sheeting, “SAFETY- 
: ' . ‘ WALK” Non-Slip Surfacing, “3M” Abrasives, “3M” Adhesives. 
\utomatic nipple-making — machin¢ General Export: DUREX ABRASIVES CORP., 240 North Ave., New Rochelle, N. Y. 
has an output that keeps up with the In Canada: CANADIAN DUREX ABRASIVES LTD., Brantford, Ontario 
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Fedeoacah —— Offers You 








@ With plenty of low cost Indiana coal, and an adequate 
water supply, electric generating stations now produce 
nearly 2,000,000 H.P. for industry, commerce and agricul- 
ture. Firm power for Indiana's multi-fold activities. 

Within another 18 months an additional 500,000 H.P. 
will be available for use. And, the thousands of miles of 
transmission lines now delivering power in Indiana are inter- 
connected with systems in surrounding areas for mutual 
strengthening of supply. Indiana offers you adequate firm 
power. 

AND WHAT ABOUT RATES? Under fair, constructive 
State legislation, Indiana manufacturers find their electric 
power costs as low as 2 of 1°% of their total production 
expense. Yes, Indiana offers firm power, adequate, cheap, to 
industry, commerce and agriculture in all parts of the state. 

In addition, Indiana also offers you an equitable tax 
structure, fine labor, excellent transportation facilities, raw 
materials, a good educational system and wonderful recre- 
ation areas. If you are looking for a location for your busi- 
ness, investigate the many locations in Ideal Indiana. 






about Indiana” now. Please give your title 
and company name when writing. 


Write for our booklet, “Industrial Facts Sg ny \ | 


iene 


DEPARTMENT of COMMERCE and PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Department 301B + State House * Indianapolis, Indiana 











production of high-speed threading ma- 
chines. The unit is fully mechanical 
in operation and uses no hydraulic sys- 
tems. 

The machine takes both ferrous and 
nonferrous pipe stock, ranging from 
} in. to 14 in. in size. It will turn out 
98 pieces a minute of small-sized 
nipples; for 14-in. stock, it will pro- 
duce 25. 

Finished picces may be from } in. 
to 12 in. in length. Longer pieces are ; 
obtained by operating the machine 
semiautomatically. Both ends of a 
nipple are chamfer-finished as it comes 
out of the machine. 

The unit occupies a floor space of 
39 in. by $8 in., weighs about 2,500 Ib. 
It's equipped with six quick speed 
changes, allowing a range of 560 to | 
2,280 r.p.m. ¢ 
e Source: Bardons & Oliver, Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

e Availability: immediate. 


Ca 


ore 


EN Agee! 


P. 5. ‘ 


Burglar-proof lock is built so prowl : 
ers can't detect the combination by 
sound or touch when tumblers drop ! 
into place. The lock comes with either ° 
a key dial or a knob dial; both work on 
the same principle, but the key gives 
added security. The maker is Sargent : 
& Greenleaf, Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 

Dymo diamond compound for cut- 
ting and polishing operations is a‘ 
product of Elgin National Watch Co., : 
Elgin, Hl. The compound is supplied ‘ 
in 11 grades; the coarsest is for hog- : 
ging, the finest for metallographic ; 
polishing. Each grade has its own : 
coded color for identification. 

Coupling for connecting hose or pipe : 
lines to tankcar fittings weighs less than : 
10 Ib. One man can make necessary * 
connections by hand in less than a ; 
minute. All-aluminum — construction : 
permits handling of most liquids under ; 
high pressures. The company is — 
Cornell & Co., P. O. Box 2682, et 


ve 


land 7. 

Safety blinking circuit, for emer- § 
gency highway repairs, is casily and 
quickly wired into the parking-light { 
system of autos, trucks, or buses. The * 
device, called Mergency Flash, turns 
on from a switch-like plug under the 
dashboard. Vhe maker is Bowman 
Automotive Plastics, Olmsted Falls, 
Ohio. ; 
Tygon “K” scrics of paints protects § 
wood, metals, and concrete from fume ? 
and atmospheric corrosion. It requires 4 
no priming coat and does a fair job; 
of protection in places where adequate § 
surface preparation is impossible. The} 
paint is not affected by oxidation and + 
retains its original chemical structure 
over an indefinite period. The manu-s 
facturer is U. S. Stoneware Co., Akron, 
Ohio. é 

4 
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FINANCE 


Where Stocks Rate Among Life Company Holdings 


(Dollars in Millions) 
: re. 





% Holdings 





Total of U.S. orp- i % 
Life Co. Gov't of orate of Mort- of _o ‘ of 
Year Assets Bonds Total Bonds Total gages Total Stocks Total 
1929. . $17,482 $346 2.0% $4,537 25.9% $7,297 41.7% $356 2.1% 
1930 . 18,880 336 1.8 4,881 25.9 7,578 40.1 166 2.4 
1931.... 20,160 391 1.9 5,046 25.0 7,652 38.0 518 2.6 
1932 20,754 465 2.2 4,962 23.9 7,316 35.3 524 2.5 
1933 20 ,896 878 4.2 4,858 23.3 6,682 32.0 4140 2.1 
1934.... 21,844 1,881 8.6 4,988 22.8 5,857 26.8 438 62.0 
1935 23,216 2,914 12.6 5,282 22.7 5,340 23.0 531 2.3 
1936 24,874 3,930 15.8 5,950 23.9 5,111 20.6 560 2.3 
1937 26,249 4,639 17.7 6,530 24.8 5,229 19.6 513 2.0 
1938 27 , 755 4,955 17.9 7,289 26.3 5,444 19.6 538 1.9 
1939.... 29,243 5,373 18.4 7,929 27.1 5,669 19.4 536 1.8 of Patapar 
1910 30 , 802 5,857 19.0 8,624 28.0 5,958 19.3 554 1.8 
1941 32,731 6,694 20.5 9,609 29.3 6,428 19.6 551 1.7 / 
1942.... 34,931 9,222 26.4 9,738 27.9 6,712 19.2 558 (1.6 to elp you” 
. an 9 ‘ 9 3% F mm s e oa 
1943 37,766 12,412 32.9 9,881 26.2 6,701 17.7 606 1.6 PRR RE. 5 PP 
1944.... 41,054 16,384 39.9 9,997 24.4 6,675 16.3 70% 1.7 can’t be worked out with ordinary pa- 
1945 . 44,797 20,583 45.9 10, a 22.6 e — 14.8 = : 2 eo wae anal eon wae 
1916 18,191 21,639 44.9 11,825 24.6 7,155 14.8 1,247 2.6 unique paper with its basic qualities of 
1947.... 51,743 20,021 38.7 14,754 28.5 8,675 16.8 1,390 2.7 high wet-strength, grease-resistance and 
1948.... 55,600 16,770 30.2 18,905 34.0 10,855 19.5 1,445 2.6 boil-proofness is produced in 179 differ- 


ent types. Each type has special charac- 
teristics to fill special needs. For example, 
if your problem calls for a type that is 
air tight we can give it to you. Or we can 
give youa type that permits “breathing.” 
Other types of Patapar meet varying 
requirements of wet-strength, grease- 
proofness, moisture vapor resistance, 
thickness, translucency, pliability and 
many other characteristics. 


How others use Patapar 


Should the Ratio Be Boosted? 


With risk capital scarce, some groups say state laws should 
be changed to let insurance companies buy more stocks. But even in 
states which allow practice, companies shy away from loading up. 





One of the liveliest debates on the 
investment front in recent years has 
been waged over the question: Should 
life insurance companies be allowed to 
buy more common and _ preferred 
stocks? Many states narrowly restrict 
such purchases; New York, home of 
insurance companies that hold up to 
40% of the trade’s assets, forbids them 
entirely. 

At a time when tisk capital is hard 
to find, those in favor of more liberal 
laws argue this way: Life insurance com- 
panies are the nation’s largest holders 
of savings. Their resources total some 
$56-billion. Surely, some of these sav- 
ings should flow into equity capital. 

e Those in Favor—This week, as the 
con’s were lying quiet, the pro’s were 
wondering if they had not gained two 
advocates in Washington. Thomas B. 
McCabe, chairman of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, has recommended that 
states consider putting more liberal laws 
on their books. And Emmanuel Celler, 
chairman of the House judiciary com- 
mittee (and an old critic of some phases 
of life insurance company operations) 
said he thought purchases of equities 
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by life insurance companies would prove 
“more wholesome” than “their buying 
up huge quantities of debt bonds.” 

Next month, another federal body, 

the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report, will look into 
the matter. An important phase of 
its investment study is expected to 
cover life .insurance company assets. 
Some observers think the committee 
will inevitably come up with a plea 
tor more liberal laws. 
e Paradox?—Actually, investment bank- 
ers think it will take more than more 
liberal laws to make insurance com- 
panies jump into the stock market. For 
even in states where the practice is 
allowed—with _ restrictions—few com- 
panies are using the privilege to the 
fullest. 

In Connecticut, for example, Aetna 
Life had 12.5% of its assets invested 
in stocks in 1929. Since then the ratio 
has dropped to 5.5%. Stock holdings 
of Travelers Insurance Co. have 
dropped from 13.2% to 4.7%. And 
in Massachusetts, John Hancock Mu- 
tual Life, at last count, held only some 
$14.5-million in common. stocks—al- 





Business men benefit from Patapar in an 
endless variety of ways. They use it for 
packaging and protecting foods like but- 
ter, bacon, cheese, fish, poultry, celery, 
oleomargarine; for milk and cream can 
gaskets, ham boiler liners, exquisite 
greeting cards, lamp shades, rubber mold 
liners, embroidery stencils, pie doilies, 
doctors’ instrument tray covers. These 
are just a few examples, 


BUSINESS MEN: Outline 
your problem to us. Let 
us help you solve it with 
one of the 179 types of 
Patapar, 





Patapar Keymark 
symbol o 
wrapper protection 


HI-WET-STRENGTH, 
GREASE-RESISTING PARCHMENT 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Sales Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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though legally it could have owned over? 
10 times that. i 
e The Downs and Ups—What has beerg 
holding these—and other—companic¢ 
back? "In many instances it has beeng 
the companies themselves. ‘ 

Although there are probably a num { 
ber of blue -chip stocks basically as safe 
as some of the debt obligations held bys 
the life companies, even the best oft 
them take wide price swings every now, 
and then. ‘This characteristic has scarec: 


18 Acres...on_One Floor! 








The complex wholesale 


hardware business be- ; 
aaa : dite a, oe off most companies from — buying; 
¢ > a 1s al ° x ¢ “4 
© Rant of one 4f Som te ane cient “train” of inenuing stocks—despite the lure of their liberaq 
‘ 


devoted to the important job of 
food service to the many employees 
of Hibbard Spencer Bartlett. 


return. To increase the over-all yield} 
companies would have to buy hug 
blocks of shares. And they don’t relish: 
putting themselves in a spot where @ 
sudden stock market downswing coule 
seriously damage their asset values. 
e Public Opinion—Another company 
objection has sprung from an entirely’ 
different factor: public opinion. In re-’ 
cent years, accusations have been flying; 
thick and fast that life insurance com 
panies “control” businesses they — 

. 


and outgoing shipments 
—all under one roof and 
on one floor—at the 
new HIBBARD SPENCER 
BARTLETT & CO. plant 
outside Chicago,in 
Evanston, Ill. 


It is significant that this function 
has been placed in the experienced 
hands of HARDING-WILLIAMS 
—Specialists in Food Service. 


o 


in—even though such debt obligations 

hold no voting power. Stocks, on thes 

other hand, do have voting power. Andy 
AT YOUR COMMAND: if the companies started buying equities? 

55 Years of Specialized Expe- in large amounts, they know their ac 

rience! Write, phone, or wire cusers’ voices would grow louder. 

for full information on the Groups in favor of broader participa 


Harding-Williams 





Specialists 


IN FOOD SERVICE 





ME eS 


General Offices: 8 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS HARDING-WILLIAMS System. 
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This announcement is neither an offer to sell nor a solicitation of an 
offer to buy any of these Bonds. The offer is made 
only by the Prospectus. 


$100,000,000 


Government of Canada 
Twenty-Five Year 24% Bonds 
Dated September 1, 1949 Due September 1, 1974 





Price 100%% and Accrued Interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained from only such of the 
undersigned as may legally offer these Bonds in compliance 
with the securities laws of the respective States. 


MORGAN STANLEY & CO. 
HARRIMAN RIPLEY & CO, 


Incorporated 


THE FIRST BOSTON CORPORATION 

SMITH, BARNEY & CO. 
WOOD, GUNDY & CO., INC. DOMINION SECURITIES CORPORATION 
A. E. AMES & CO. McLEOD, YOUNG, WEIR 


ncorporated Incorporated 


August 25, 1949. 
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tion by life insurance companies pooh. 

pooh such fears. They say that some* 
method for valuing “legal list” stocks! 
could be devised to minimize the ef.i 
fects of any wide price swing. And they 
think enough strings could be tied te.} 
the size of stockholdings to eliminate? 
accusations of “control.” 

e The Broad View—But such factors 

they insist, are relatively minor. Actu 

ally, there are even greater considera 

tions. Due to its tremendous growth: 
in recent years, say the pro’s, the life: 
trade must, whether it likes it or not ; 
broaden out its investment holdings; 
to include stocks—if it expects to keep} 

all its Tesources profitably at work (BW; 

—May22’49,p89). 

These resources are almost twice thes 

size of savings held by the savings§ 
banks and building-and-loan group.é 
and over one and a half times the totaé 
of all the commercial banks’ time de# 
posits. Thus, argue the pro’s, the trade 
has an obligation to the national econ 
omy as well as to those who have puts 
their savings with it. 
e Growing "Problem—Certainly, the life: 
insurance companies face a growingé 
difficulty in finding enough mediums: 
to absorb the growing amount of new: 
money they must put to work eacli' 
year. Assets in 1948 rose almost $4-bil+ 
lion. Already the trade owns well over 
one-third of all corporate debt—against; 
some 10% only 19 years ago. And ag 
each year goes by, insurance executivey 
find it harder and harder to invest re-# 
serves. 
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FINANCE BRIEFS 





Net income was up 14%, for privately 
owned utilities during the first half of 
1949 as against the first half of 1948. 
Increased sales to commercial and resi- 
dential customers more than took up 
the slack in industrial sales. 
& 

Lower withdrawals, rather than more 
deposits, account for the increase in de 
posits in mutual savings banks. ‘That’s 
the opinion of the National Assn. of 
Mutual Savings Banks, which says that 
deposits during July rose $40-million, 
as against a $5-million drop in July, 
1948. ‘Total increase for the first seven 
months of 1949 came to 3.2%, com 


pared with 2.5% in the same 1948 
period. 

* 
A peak return has probably been 


achieved by New York City’s 2% re- 
tail sales tax. It garnered $135.8-mil 
lion during the fiscal year ended June 
30—$6.2-million more than last year. 
This year’s prospects are not so good. 

* 
Midwest Stock Exchange will be the 
name of the four midwestern exchanges 
that are merging (BW —Aug.27'49,p66). 
It will accept memberships and listings 
beginning Sept. 15. 

> 
Another bank merger may be signalled 
by the rise in the common stock of 
New York City’s Bank of Yorktown. 
Rumor says that the Industrial Bank of 
Commerce of New York is buying. 

@ 
Second-quarter sales of l’ederated Dept. 
Stores are up about 8% over the same 
period last vear. But net income is 
down about 5% 

@ 
West Penn Electric Co. has filed plans 
with the Securities & Exchange Com 
mission to $53-million. About 
$31-million would come from collateral 
trust bonds, $22-million from common 
stock issue. Most of the proceeds would 


7 to Class A 


Talse 


retire preferred and 


stock % 

+ 

U.S. fire losses were below vear-earlier 
levels for the seventh straight month in 
July, the National Board of Fire Under 





writers reports. Losses for the first 
seven months of 1949 ran $.9% below 
those in the same 1945 period 

The Pictures——Acme—34; Lynn 


Crawford—19; Int. News—80; Bob 
Isear—51, 52, 54; Sovfoto—22, 
23; Wide World—21 
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way QUIET cranes are BEST 
FOR STEEL MILL SERVICE 


At the noise levels found in most steel mills, a few decibels 


more or less would be of little consequence were it not for the 
fact that NOISE IN A CRANE MEANS WEAR! 

You will find that Whiting Cranes in steel mill service still 
run quietly after years of rugged use . . . ample evidence that 
they are well designed. 


Let Whiting quote on your next crane, and design it to assure 


uninterrupted service. Whiting Corporation, 15661 Lathrop 
Ave., Harvey, III. 


Offices in Chicago, Cincinnati, Detrott, 
Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, and St. Louis. Agents in 
other principal cities. Cunadian Sub- 
sidiary:W hitingCorporation( Canada) 

« Toronto, Ontario. Export De- 
partment: 30 Church Street, New 

fork 7, N. Y. 


IN A CRANE 


7 means WEAR 








Dependable -- Quiet-Running -: Durable 


eos CRANES 
® Traveling pay aa 


WHITIN 
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IT’S BON VOYAGE 
WHEN YOU CARRY 
NATIONAL CITY BANK 
TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Because they are safe...and spendable 
like cash everywhere. In denominations 
of $10, $20, $50 and $100...cost 
75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


NCB 


TRAVELERS CHECKS 









BACKED BY THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK 
First in World Wide Banking 


Member Federa! Deposit Insurance Corporation 





































Most FIRES are Night FIRES 


Statistics show that most FIRES 
occur when help is away...a 
fact that emphasizes the need 
for GLOBE Sprinkler protection. 
GLOBE Sprinklers are always on 
duty...always ready for action. 
GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 


NEW YORK... CHICAGO... PHILADELPHIA 
Offices in nearty all principal cities 


THEY PAY FOR THEMSELVES 





It is 

Direct ... Thorough... 
Fast... Eftective ... 
Economical . .... « 


“clues‘’ non-display advertising to the ac- 
tive Management readership of ‘rie 
Week, for EMPLOYMENT — BUSINESS — 
EQUIPMENT ‘ “OPPORTUNITIES” offered or 
wanted. Rate $4.00 per line, minimum 
Lines. Count 5 average words as line. 
Box number counts as 2 words. 
























Back in the war days, a suburban 
air-raid warden immortalized herself: 
When she saw a blimp lazing over New 
Jersey, she excitedly phoned headquar- 
ters to report an enemy submarine over- 
head. 

Last week that story didn’t sound 
quite so preposterous to the EYectric 
Boat Co. This longtime submarine 
builder could point to a major payoft 
from its expansion into the aircraft 
business. Its recently acquired Mon- 
treal subsidiary, Canadair Ltd., has just 
signed a contract with the Royal Cana 
dian Air Force to make a hundred jet 
fighters and allied equipment. They are 
F-86’s, to be made under license from 
North American Aviation, Inc. 

That contract will bring Canadair 
about $25-million worth of business— 
on top of an already comfortable back- 
log of orders for tr: insport planes from 
Canadian and British airlines. 

e Away From Subs—The purchase of 
Canadair in 1947 was Electric Boat’s 
first major postwar move to get away 
from its traditional emphasis on sub 
marine building. The company was 
flush with war earnings. It had made 
about $18-million from the end of 1939 
to the end of 1946, in spite of paying 
some $21-million in federal income 
taxes (box, page 7+). In this period it 
had paid out only about one-third of 
its profits in dividends. At the end of 


















F-86 JET FIGHTERS like this U.S. prototype are now part of Canadair Ltd.’s ... 


Airlift for Submarine Builder 


Electric Boat Co. ended its dependence on submarines by: 
buying Canadair Ltd. Now the Canadian subsidiary provides a’ 
major portion of the sub maker’s income. 


1946, it held about $10.5-million in: 
cash and government bonds, against} 
current liabilities of less than $1.4-} 
million. : 
Except for one thing, this picture; 
looked pretty good. The sour note was? 
the memory of what had happened to < 
the company after World War I. * 
e Uncertain Market—T’o understand 
Electric Boat’s position, you have only 
to recall that the company is the only; 
peacetime builder of subs in the U-S.,* 
that its main customer is the U.S.-« 
Navy. The market for its chief product s 5 
is thus uncertain : 
From the end of the first war until? 
1931 Electric Boat got no orders for? 
subs from the disarmament-minded ¢ 
U.S. government. On top of this, it# 
had an unhappy experience with build-? 
ing and operating merchant ships, 4 
which pretty well ate up its retained war§ 
earnings. As a result, the company? 
had to step lively to hold an organiza-j 
tion together by building up its other| 
lines—the Elco motor cruiser, marine 
diesels, electrical equipment, and tem- } 
porary jobs in the submarine yards at} 
Groton, Conn. . 
e Canadair Helps—After World War IT, 
Navy orders for new submarines again 
lapsed—this time only while new de- 
signs were being worked out. Last 
vear’s Navv business was limited to 
modernizing several submarines. On 
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"DADDY... LOOK HOW OUR CAR SHINES!” 


OU’RE a smart boy, Jimmie, to share your Daddy’s pride 

in always keeping an automobile in top-notch condition. 
Dad believes in protecting his investment in another way, too 
. in adequate insurance protection with Hardware Mutuals! 
Hardware Mutuals automobile insurance provides you 
with thorough coverage by companies noted for capable 
management and financial strength. And it assures you the 
many benefits of the policy back of the policy . . . real peace-of- 


mind protection .. . freedom from worry and uncertainty. . . 


fast, friendly, nationwide, day-and-night service... prompt 
fair claim handling. Hardware Mutuals have returned divi- 


dend savings to policyholders every year since organization. 


Phone Western Union 


Use this convenient “get acquainted” service. Simply call 
Western Union by number, ask for Operator 25, and say you'd 
like the name and address of your nearest Hardware Mutuals 


representative. You'll find him worth knowing! 


Casualty and Fire Insurance for your AUTOMOBILE...HOME... BUSINESS 


Hardware Mutuals 


Stevens Point, Wisconsin - Offices Coast to Coast 


HARDWARE MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY + 


HARDWARE DEALERS MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 





HAVE YOU AN OIL 


réRefining 
OPPORTUNITY 
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RETROL 


saves dollars! 


Re-refining is not merely “reclaiming” 
...- reclaiming in most cases removes 
only suspended impurities and cannot 
completely recondition used oils as does 
re-refining. With Retrol, not only solid 
particles but dangerous and harmful 
diluents, acidic compounds, color 
bodies and other impurities dissolved 
in the old oil are removed through 
refinery-type processing. The fact has 
been proved by engineers in leading 
industries and transportation com- 
panies wherever oils are used 


WHAT IS RETROL? Retrol is a highly 









activated adsorbent manufactured 
especially for the re-refining, decolor- 
izing, puri ig and filtering of used 
lubricating and industrial oils — using 





proven petroleum refining principles — 
distillation, adsorption and filtration. 


Send for free booklet entitled “Ameri- 
can Industry Speaks”. 





Filtrol products are available throughout the world / 


Re-refine with 


RETROL 


Bae ee = 

Filtrol Corporation 

634 South Spring Street 

Los Angeles 14, California 
Please send me your book 
“American Industry Speaks” 
Company_ es 
Name of Individual___________Tiitle_ 


Address 











Zone. State. 


| 
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June 30 of this year the situation looked 
brighter. ‘The parent company had a 
backlog of about $29.4-mullion at its 
Groton plant, mainly in Navy orders. 
But there is a catch to this: Most of 
the current orders for subs can’t be 
translated into sales until next year. 

This makes it plain why Canadair’s 

business has been so helpful to Electric 
Boat. Canadair produced about two- 
thirds of the combined sales in 1947, 
about three-quarters in 1948. And it 
looks as though the picture will be 
about the same this year. 
e Other Gambits—But Electric Boat 
hasn’t relied solely on Canadair to tide 
it over. Since the war it has also tried 
other sidelines—laminated bowling pins, 
metal truck bodies, color offset presses. 
Aside from its offset press, all these have 
turned out to be temporary. So now 
Electric Boat is looking for still other 
sidelines. 

To keep its foundries and machine 
shops going back at the home plant in 
Groton, the company is making auto 
matic machinerv, metal castings, and 
steel fishing trawlers at the submarine 
yards. It is also handling ship-repair 
work and structural-steel fabrication for 
bridges. Current submarine orders don’t 
make use of all the available facilities at 
Groton. 

The company also broke away from 
the submarine tradition when it picked 
a new president in 1947. John S. Hop- 
kins is a former corporation lawyer, be- 
came a vice-president in 1942. 

The Electro Dynamic division at 
Bavonne, N. J., is only a small factor 
in the company today; last vear it ac 
counted for 4.6% of consolidated net 
sales. Elco motor cruisers no longer 
figure at all. Electric Boat decided last 
year that the market for pleasure craft 
is shrinking, while material and labor 
costs were rising. So it shut down the 
50-vear old Flco operation at Bayonne. 
e Financially Strong—Today, Electric 
Boat is in a financially strong position. 
Working capital at the end of 1948 was 
$17-million, more than ever before. 
(That figure is 2.5 times the average 
just prior to the war.) Last year the 


| 
Electric Boat in War and Peace | 
Zi 

Unfilled Orders Federal Net Working Net ii 

Average At Year-End Sales Income Taxes Profit Capital Worth F 
1936-1940 ...$18,836,000 $11,972,963 $484,613 $1,503,191 $6,645,209 $8,814,982 2 
1941 cccccece 100,484,000 43,140,359 1,280,000 2,831,542 10,304,926 13,202,718 ' 
1942 ...00...202,000,000 75,18 58 5,138,400 2,951,842 15,354,335 > 
1943 ...066+-207,342,000 94,591,756 6,680,800 3,296,740 17,475,918 f 
IONE 5 ccen 61,500,000 90,788,756 6,836,950 2,974,714 19,320,861 §} 
i ee 10,871,000 45,439,462 1,797,357 2,161,171 16,825,878 20,111,820 | 
ONE a esiacike 4,541,000 — 14,368,954 ' 1,200,000? 1,547,586 16,958,019 20,468,414 i 
1947* 20. 31,369,000 26,925,037 40,6007 598,845 16,861,994 20,029,313 H 
1948! ... . 60,171,000 54,558,099 2,250,000 2,072,079 17,012,382 20,705,005 i 
1 Consolidated with Canadair Ltd. 2 Tax carryback credit, | 
4 

nt 

‘ 


company paid out a record $1.4-millio# 
in dividends. ‘The earnings per share of 
common went up to $2.49 a share i¥ 
1948, after a postwar low of 37¢ iv 
1947. Capital at the end of 1948 wag 
about $8.6-million, surplus $10-milliorg 
Consolidated net sales in 1948 were 
$54.5-million, more than triple th{ 
1946 sales volume. This, however, if 
slightly misleading, since the 1948 fig 
ure includes $20-million worth of fess 
struction actually finished in 1947. ? 
e Stock Prices—Electric Boat commo# 
and preferred both climbed—thouglt 
not spectacularly—in the summer rally 
Since the market’s June 13 low, the 
common has gone from 13% to 144, the 
preferred from about 334 to 354. (Tha 
preferred was a “bonus dividend” té 
common stockholdlers in 1946.) 
Nevertheless, Wall Street regard? 
Electric Boat as a speculative proposit 
tion. The bulk of the company’s busi: 
ness comes from governments and air: 
lines. And such orders, reasons Wal 
Street, aren’t steady business ‘ 
e@ Canadair’s Orders—Once of the factor 
in the rise of the parent company; 
stock has been the Canadian Air Forcé 
contract with Canadair, impending fos 
months. Still another factor was ths 
strong probability that the concern will 
get more orders for transports fronf 
Canadian Pacific Airlines. So far this 
vear the company has had orders fot 
26 Canadair Four transports from Can 
adian Pacific and British Overseas Airé 
ways Corp. } 
As of June 30—prior, of course, to thé 
R.C.A.F. order for jets—Canadair hag 
$22.6-million in unfilled orders  oif 
hand. j 
e Purchase of Canadair—I'lectric Boab 
first began to consider buying Canadaig 
during the war. Canadair was at that 
time a management firm, running & 
large plant in Montreal that was owne¢ 
and equipped by the Canadian gov! 
ernment. Early in 1946, Electric a 
bought 10% of Canadair’s stock froni 
the Canadian owners. In January, 19474 
Electric Boat bought all the rest of thd 
stock for $500,000. ¢ 
Under the terms of a 1947 arrange# 
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ment with Canada, Canadair bought | AN UNSEEN SERVICE TO INDUSTRY THROUGH WHICH EVERYONE BENEFITS 


from the Canadian government the cr~ 
current net assets of the plant, which, / Pa, Wi 
with equipment, had cost $21.8-million seul —_ 
to build. (Canadair got $2-million in 
working capital from Electric Boat.) F ps ; o~ our 


Canadair also took a 15-year lease, with 
option to buy, on the land, buildings, 
and equipment. a rl 

Canadair’s president under the new ral 
regime is ‘H. Oliver West, formerly 
executive vice-president of Boeing Air- 
plane Corp., where he played a promi 
nent part in Sa development of the 
B-17 and B-2 
e pti Vhis purchase marks an 
important new stage in the develop 
ment of Electric Boat, which celebrates 
its 50th anniversary this year. The com 
pany started as a merger of three con- 
cerns with somewhat similar marine in 
terest: Holland l'orpedo Boat Co., 
Electro Dynamic Co., and Electric 
Launch Co. 

The Holland company, founded by 
submarine inventor John P. Holland, 
had just built an “electric boat” that 
could submerge successfully. Electro 
Dynamic was working with electric 
marine motors. Electric Launch was 
building electric motorboats. 

e Missed Opportunities—Some observ- 
ers believe that Electric Boat missed 
some great opportunities in its earlier 


discovery 
days by sticking too closely to sub- of Polyamide 
marines. 


Bort built the bet ouine dined ee. | Ram into Joe Henderson as I was picking up a A ndt-Foam 
Oc Ss « C Ss) i . ; ‘ se 
gine, but followed up mainly with sub- shipment. He’s been engineer on the M— Line 


marine applications, letting the major 33 years. “Life was ‘mostly froth and bubble’ 
diesel-engine field go. It did much the when I started,” he says. “Water we used in 
same with duralumin, which it is said engine boilers then really worked itself into a 


shipments 
and personal 
travel are 
facilitated 
by the 


Dearborn 





which enables 


to have introduced in this countrv. Its lather, foamed over in the dry pipe. Had to steam 
Electro Dynamic division (1880) was change water, wash out boilers every whipstitch.” ; 


one of the first producers in the elec- Continuing, he said. “Now we use Dearborn 


trical-goods field, but stuck strictly to P . Pr : : + 
5 , olyamide Anti-Foam in boiler water. It produces 

marine applications. ape i : I y ocomottives 

more ‘solid water,’ uninterrupted boiler service 

+ - « gets you and your shipments here on time.” 


PILLSBURY ON THE AIR 
When the stockholders of Pillsbury ... [Ae Traveler 


Mills, Inc., have their annual meeting 


on Sept. 13, the proceedings will be MEMO: Dearborn’s improved Polyamide Anti- schedules 


recorded. The meeting will be broad Foam, through greater foam-inhibiting properties, 
- “BS reduces road and terminal blowdown, effects sav- 
cast that evening at 8:30 p- m. on CBS ‘ 3 
= ; ings in treatment, water, and fuel. 
station WCCO in Minneapolis. The 


company says this is the first time that 
an annual meeting has ever been on the 


alr. ¢ -) eo 
Company president Philip W. Pills- 4 /] 


bury savs he wants t » give the general Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 
public a chance to “att end the meet- 
ing.”” He believes that this is a good 


pase it dramatize the company’s op- the ~ a ii leader IN. BOILER WATER 


The program will ex] slain briefly how 


to maintain 








| TREATMENT AND 

an ananal meeting is run, and will in- \ i % 
clude short reports bv executives. There 1 ong NI OE RE? . 

ne ' / RUST PREVENTIVES 
will be no editing, except to speed up é 

‘cordings of the meeting ee : = 

the show. Recordi : 5 | DEARBORN CHEMICAL COMPANY Gen. Offices: 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 
will be available for analysis to students Canadian Branch: Dearborn Chemical Company, Ltd., 2454 Dundas St., West, Toronto. Offices— 
z | : : . Los Angeles * New York * Cincinnati * Denver * Detroit * Tulsa * Indianapolis ¢ Philadelphia 
in Dusiness Courses. Pittsburgh © St. Louis * San Francisco * Shreveport. Agents—in principal cities around the world. 
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Fasteot: by-Land 
Freight Delivew 


BETWEEN 
{SAN FRANCISCO) 
\ LOS ANGELES | 


Comparable speed to all intermediate points 


{CHICAGO | 
1ST. LOUIS { 


Shippers Agree-It’s P-I-E 
For Fast, Dependable 
Service At Low Cost 


To render the kind of serv- 
ice that P*I*E customers 
have learned to expect, it 
takes more than a huge 
fleet of the sweetest diesel 
road equipment! It also 
takes a highly-integrated 
system of terminals and 
experienced personnel 
spanning halfa continent! 
As shown by photos at 
left, Pacific Intermoun- 
tain Express owns and op- 
erates complete, modern, 
fully-mechanized termin- 
als at seven key points on 
its routes ...and leases ad- 
equate terminals at other 
key points. This “One-Line” 
service is rounded out in 
each city with staffs of 
trained terminal employees 
and fleets of local pick-up 
and delivery trucks. 
Write “via PeIeE” on 
your next order — east- 
St. Louis bound or westbound—and 
get unrivalled delivery advantages! 


San Francisco 
Bay Area 











Los Angeles 
bal Se ol 


Sacramento 


a 


Salt Lake City 





Denver 





eer —— 
SFReTEe ure RMOUNTRIN ay 


St Lovis * Kansas City » Denver * Ogden 


Chicago * 
Elko * Reno * Ely * Pocatello * Salt Lake City 
San Francisco * los Angeles * Sacramento * Oakland 


General Offices: 299 Adeline, Oakland 20, Calif 
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THE MARKETS 





~~ Common Stock Prices (Dow-Jones Average) 





200 


Two Summer Rallies That Faded 
And 1949’s Rally So Far... 
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Another Fruitless Rally? 


Te TSTERE BH 


i 
July August 


© BUSINESS WEEK 
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Bulls are worried by past two weeks’ sidewise movement 
of stock prices. They fear the rise may have topped off. Unfavor+ 
able market factors today just about balance favorable ones. =i 


A bull market or just a rally? That’s 
been the big question these last two 
weeks as the stock market worked 
hard—but unsuccessfully—to extend its 
gains of the last couple of months. 

For there were rallies in the summers 
of 1947 and 1948 (chart). Indeed, the 
rise last year was hailed by the chart 
readers as an actual break-through—a 





Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week {g0 Ago Ago 
Stocks 
Industrial 149.0 148.5 148.9 156.9 
Railroad. 37.5 37.9 37.5 49.8 
Utility... 75.7 75.4 74.3 70.6 
Bonds 
Industrial 98.4 98.0 99.2 98.0 
Railroad. 82.6 82.5 80.7 86.8 
Utility 97.9 97.8 97.4 95.1 


Data: Standard & Poor's Corp. 











virtually fool-proof bull-market signe V 
Yet both came to naught. And, as this 
year’s summer rally hesitated and tee! 
tered, there was fear that history would 
Tepeat. 
e Bears Breathe Easier—It has been hd 
bull’s turn to start nervously biting thei: 
nails. The bears, who are still numer 
ous (BW—Aug.27'49,p69), were breath; 
ing easier for ‘the moment, at least. 
"That's not to say that stock price? 


have started to fall out of bed. Actus 
ally, they’ve staged only a minor re: 


treat cushioned at times by rallics. And 
there has been no great volume ot 
liquidation. 

What has been going on could bé 
merely a technical reaction. For price} 
have been rising for almost  thred 
months, with little time out for cont 
solidating the gains. 

e Disturbing—The market's serio 
however, disturbs many Wall Streeters; 
already disturbed by the laggard per 
formance of the rail stocks. ‘To theni 
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the market’s recent behavior suggests 
that a top of*some significance may 
have already been established by the 
industrial list. 

Whether this proves true or not re- 

mains to be seen. At the moment, the 
path of least resistance does appear 
downward. Without some sharp im- 
provement the 1949 summer 
tally is likely to lose some followers. 
@ Causes—A lot of worrics have com- 
bined to cause the stop-look-and-listen 
attitude. Among them: Britain's cur- 
rent troubles; the cold war now in full 
swing in the Balkans; the steel wage 
case. The way cach is settled could 
make a considerable difference in the 
domestic business picture 

Devaluation of the pound, traders 
say, would touch off some uncomfort- 
able readjustments that might have an 
unfavorable effect on business here. 

Open war between Yugoslavia and 
the Soviet Union, or another Soviet 
coup d'etat, would also be felt by the 
domestic stock market 

And many in: Wall Street are con- 
vinced that the current steel wage pro- 
ceedings will result in a sharp rise in 
the industry's labor costs—and, beyond 
that, that the settlement will form a 


soon, 


new wage pattern for other industries. 
e Other Worries—lhere are other wor- 
ries, too: 

(1) How long will demand continue 
to support auto production at recent 
record levels, and what will happen 
when it doesn’t? 

(2) Has building 
seen its postwar peak? 

(3) Will this year’s smaller profits 
speed up the recent downtrend of capi- 
tal expenditures? 

(4) Might government attempt to 
prolong the boom by artificial means 
finally cause a real later in- 
stead of the piecemeal adjustment that 
business has been experiencing recently? 
e Bullish Factors—Obviously, there are 
favorable factors in the outlook: the 
inflationary implications of the recent 
upturn in federal expenditures; the 
business pickup; the possibility of a 
more “‘satisfactorv’” solution than now 
expected of Britain’s troubles 

As traders see the situation, however, 
the good and the bad at the moment 
just about balance. ‘Thus, while they 
are not rushing to sell stocks, they are 
content to sit on the sidelines awaiting 
further developments. And_ sideline 
sitting seldom produces bull markets. 


already 


activity 


recession 











_ First Six 

Gross Revenues 

1949 1948 

A. T. & Santa Fe $236 4 $247 4 

Atlantic Coast Line 67.6 73.9 

Baltimore & Ohio 190 3 192.9 

Boston & Maine 41.6 165 6 

Chesapeake & Ohic eee” Seen 158 4 

Chic., Burl. & Quincy 103 1 112.3 

Milwaukee Road 114 6 118 3 

Chic. & North Westerr 829 916 

Chic., Rock Island & Pacific 89 5 92.7 

Delaware & Hudson 25 6 29.3 

Del., Lackawanna & Wester 41.4 44.8 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 32.8 31.5 

Erie 75.8 85.3 

96.9 89 3 

36.2 39 1 

125.9 129.3 

19.9 19.7 

Lehigh Valley ° 53.3 79 0 

Louisville & Nashville ; 93.7 102 4 

Mo.-Kans.-Texas 37 0 37.6 

New York Central 56 8 269 3 

N.Y., Cl & St. Louis 59 2 540 

N.Y., N.H. & Hartford 74.6 85 1 

Norfolk & Western 25.9 8&8 6 

Northern Pacific 69.7 69.7 

Pennsylvania 456.6 477.4 

59.0 62.7 

54.6 57.8 

29.5 31.1 

260 3 281.1 

107.5 120.4 

31.8 381 

180.4 199.0 

yas 18.3 17.8 

Western Maryland J 22.3 21.4 

1 Profits were less than $50,000. 2 Deficit. 

$50,000. 5 Not available. 





Earnings Explain Why Rail Stocks Lag 


In Millions of Dollars) 


Months July - ~ 
Vet Income Gross Revenues Vet Income 
1949 1948 19490 1948 1949 1948 
$18.9 $25.0 $46.1 $51 2 $7.1 $8 7 
50 6.9 8.3 10 1 01 08 
68 9.2 28.8 35 6 01 27 
07 4.3 6.3 7.6 1 05 
15.6 140 19.8 28 7 0.22 2:3 
11 11.8 1 214 O Be 
2.12 07 20.1 21 04 08 
73 07 14.7 17.2 0.2 11 
6.9 67 17.1 20.3 2.1 3.4 
09 25 4.0 47 O28 0 43 
08 2:2 64 aun ‘ 05 
18 3.8 $3 $3.5 01 04 
2.3 5.5 11.8 14.5 0 1.0 
31 6.6 20.6 20.3 2:3 BF? 
1.9 2.6 60 70 #O4 06 
6.9 91 19.2 23.0 0.9 2.2 


3:7 40 3.0 3 0.73 0 93 
0.1 0.4 5.6 5 9.42 02 
$3 #3 133 Wa ¢3 ee 
ea 52 e4 76 05 @8 
>9 1 539 645 83 1.12 21 
6.1 69 74 89 O8 1.3 
22 10 07 16% 04 06 
14:2 17:9) 108. 85.7 0.7 31 
04 2.6 : 08 04 
3.9 2.6 67.9 86.1 9.82 3.9 
3 S? 83 167 O2 HK 
; 2.4 8.8 10.2 0.2 0.9 
3.7 5.0 +3 5? 0 3 0.7 
10.3 6.6. 4.2 339-270 - om 
4.8 $8 157 208 6.1 1.7 
2.4 oe 6 68.3- 7@ 04. @2 
13.2. 26:2 33.4..03. 3.2 7.8 
2.3 30 19 ‘7 “G2 “7 
2 FRE S45 28 1 0.6 


3 Net operating income. 4 Deficit of less than 
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Demonstrates 
Bandsaw Machine Tools 
in Customers’ Plants 





DoALL Model 36-L trimming forgings at a foundry 


You, too, can actually see a DoALL Machine 
at work on your own jobs—and without any 
obligation 

This specially constructed platform trailer 
enables the DoALL service engineer in your 
locality to take a machine night into your 
service yard or shop where your own men 
can operate it and learn about its many fea 
tures and economies. 


Y2 HOUR WILL REVEAL DoALL’S WORTH 


You'll get first-hand proof of amazing short- 
cuts as well as savings in time and material 
in every department where you do precision 
«(straight or contour) bandsaw cutting, band 
filing, band grinding and band polishing 

You'll be surprised at the versatility of the 
DoALL which uses 29 basic bands or cutting 
tools to handle a great variety of products— 
ferrous and non-ferrous metals, alloys, lami 
nates, plastics, wood, ceramics, rubber, 
cloth, etc. 

There are 20 different DoALL models—a 
right size, style and speed for every applica- 
tion...all developed by the world’s largest 
producer of bandsaw machines and blades 
for every industry. 


Phone or write for demonstration. 


b? 


For free booklets, catalogs, slide films and 

other educational literature, write: The DoAll 

Company, Des Plaines, Illinois. 
Coast-to-Coast network of DoALL Sales 
Service Stores and foreign DoALL repre 
sentatives in 56 countries provide complete 
distribution of these essential tools and 
equipment that assure faster and more eco- 
nomical production. 





REPRESENTATIVES 
iN SO COUNTRIES 


DeALL STORES 
iN KEY Cities 


BANDSAW MACHINES SURFACE GRINDERS 
BANDSAW BLADES GAGE BLOCKS 
INTEGRATED ELECTRONIC INSPECTION SYSTEMS 
The DoALL DIGEST OF PRODUCTION NEWS, 
an informative periodical of news and items of inierest 
to all industry is available at your request. No obligation. 
Just write to have your name put on our mailing list. 
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12 O'clock 
and All's Well 


WHY? See how fresh and vital she is! 
Lunch time—half a busy day gone—and not 
the slightest sign of a let-down. The secret 
is her individuolly-fitted Sturgis Posture Chair, 
which supports and relaxes her throughout 
the day because it insures erect, healthful, 
fatigue-defeating posture. 


If the work of your office staff lags from 
iunch time on, we suggest you ask your 
Sturgis dealer to demonstrate how Sturgis 


chairs actually increase office production. 





Ever wondered how much bad sitting might 
be costing you? If you have—or even if 
you haven't—it might be a good idea to 
read our booklet, “The High Cost of Sitting”. 
No charge—no obligation—just good com- 
mon sense. 

A complete line of executive, stenographic, recep- 

tion and institutional chairs — posture-designed 
for the person and the purpose. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW 


The Sturgis Posture Chair Company 

Sturgis, Michigan 

Please send us a copy of your booklet, “The High 
Cost of Sitting” 


NAME 





COMPANY 





TITLE 





ADDRESS 
CITY 





STATE 
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POSTURE CHAIR CO. 


Sturgis, Michigan 
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What's Happening to the Cost of Living 


Total 

Cost of Cloth- 

Living Food ing 
August, 1939 .... 98.6 93.5 100.3 
January, 1941* ... 100.8 97.8 100.7 
a) 105.3 106.7 104.8 
oA nt ae 117.0 124.6 125.3 
BO 298 vicsises 123.9 139.0 129.1 
ae 126.1 137.4 138.3 
re 129.4 141.7 145.9 
Se 141.2 165.7 158.7 
OS re 158.4 193.1 184.7 
a 173.7. 216.8 197.1 
MOE os cele e.e 174.5 2166 199:7 
September ...... 174.5 215.2 201.0 
Cacteter .c5cses 173.6 211.5 201.6 
November ...... 172.2 207.5 201.4 
December ....... 171.4 205.0 200.4 
January, 1949 ... 170.9 204.8 196.5 
(Eee 169.0 199.7 195.1 
RARE 4 Saea es 169.5 201.6 193.9 
So os Oe 169.7. 202.8 192.5 
EY oo si eare ahersiates 169.2 202.4 191.3 
RN crista fecaerets 169.6 204.3 190.3 
July, 1949 ..... 168.5 201.7 188.5 


* Base month NWLB's “Little Steel” formula. 
Data: U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics; 


1948. 


Gas & House 
Elec- Other Furnish- 

Rent tricity *Fuels Ice ings Miwe, 
104.3 99.0 96.3 100.6 1000 
105.0 97.4 104.2 100.1 1019 
106.1 97.1 107.4 107.4 103-7 
108.0 96.7 115.6 122.8 1111 
108.0 95.9 118.9 125.6 ed 
108.2 95.9 123.2 138.7 1224 
108.3 95.2 126.7 145.6 124 
108.7 92.1 133.8 157.9 12832 
116.0 91.7 146.6 184.3 135%5 
117.3 94.4 185.0 136.5 195.9 15038 
117.7 94.5 190.1 137.3 196.3 15254 
118.5 94.6 191.0 137.6 198.1 152:7 
118.7 95.4 191.4 137.9 198.8 153.7 
118.8 95.4 191.6 138.0 198.7 153.9 
119.5 95.3 191.3 138.4 198.6 154:0 
119.7. 95.5 191.8 139.0 196.5 me 
119.9 96.1 192.6 140.0 195.6 15481 
120.1 96.1 192.5 140.4 193.8 154.4 
120.3 98.6 187.8 140.5 191.9 15436 
120.4 96.9 182.7 140.1 189.5 154.5 
120.6 96.9 183.0 140.0 187.3 154.2 
120.7. 96.9 183.1 139.9 186.8 154.3 

+Ice grouped with “other fuels” prior to 

1935-39 100, 


C.-of-L. Index Too Low? 


General Motors agrees it is. So does BLS. Company adds 
0.8 points for calculating wages under its sliding-scale contract. 
Error is in rent figures. U.A.W. pleased. 


Once again General Motors is being 
sharply—though privately—criticized by 
other employers. Last time it happened 
was in May, 1948. G.M. was then 
charged with giving the third postwar 
wage round a powerful push—by mak- 


ing a_pace-setting 1]¢-an-hour wage 
settlement with the C.I.O. Some 


further criticism developed from the 
fact that even that settlement wasn’t 
firm—it tied wages to the Labor Dept.’s 
cost-of-living index, which was then on 
the rise (BW—May29’48,p96). 
e“Eror’ in the Index—Now what 
G.M. has done is to refuse to take ad- 
vantage of a drop in the cost-of-living 
index—to make a wage cut. What 
makes that especially galling to other 
companies facing union wage demands 
right now is the way it was done. G.M. 
agreed with its unions—in effect—that 
the official government c.-of-l. figures 
were wrong: that living costs are higher 
than the official index shows. 

G.M.’s official announcement says: 
“It [G.M.] has accepted a calculated 


estimate by the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics that there is a bias in the 
rent component” of the index; anid 
that this bias results in ‘an understat?- 
ment estimated at 0.6 to 0.9 index 
points” in the over-all c.-of-l. indes. 
So G.M. agreed last week (1) that ‘t 
would add 0.8 index points to the 
c.-of-l. index as officially published; ang] 
(2) that it would use the figure thus 
obtained to compute wage rates. 

e Question of Brackets—The last wage 
determination at G.M. was made on thz 
basis of the Apr. 15 index figure, which 
was 169.7. That figure was in the coni- 
tract bracket between 169.3 and 170.7%. 
The current wage adjustment is base#l 
on the, July 15 figure. Officially, it!s 
168.5. That’s in the next lower con- 
tract bracket: 168.2 to 169.2. Thét 
would have meant a 1¢ drop in G.M. 
hourly wages (although there is lan- 
guage in the contract which U.A.W. 
might have used for the purpose vf 
protesting a wage cut). But the extra 
0.8 points bring the figure up to 169.3 
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—just inside the bracket that means no 
change. 

Some 300,000 G.M. hourly workers 
are affected by the agreement—members 
both of the United Auto Workers and 
of the United Electrical Workers. 

e Employee Relations—A_ desire for 
good employee relations was G.M.’s 
chicf reason for its action. 

G.M. can now take the position that 
it moved to advance wage rates before 
other companies—such as Ford and 
U.S. Steel—came to terms on 1949 con- 
tracts. (It can say “advance,” because 
if the cost of living turns upward again, 
the 0.8-point increment will bring 
automatic pay boosts that much closer.) 

Further, the company likes the idea 

of having wages tied to the cost of liv- 
ing, wants to see it continued. Since 
the index began to drop last fall (BW— 
Jan.1’49,p60), there has been consider- 
able resistance to the plan within the 
auto union. G.M.’s action may abate 
rank-and-file complaints—stimulated by 
opponents of Walter Reuther—that 
U.A.W. was frozen into a bad deal. 
e Further Change Unlikely—While the 
union welcomed the agreement, it said 
there were still other factors in the in- 
dex with which it is dissatisfied. 

But there are firm indications at the 

G.M. building that further revisions 
will not come along soon—if at all. 
G.M. would have to be completely sat- 
isfied first as to the validity of any new 
change—just as it was completely satis- 
fied as to the validity of the change in 
the rent component. 
e Rent Bias—I'he reason for that 
change lies in (1) the mechanics of 
federal rent control, and (2) the statis- 
tical construction of the index. 

Rents of prewar dwellings in most 
cities are under government control. 
Rents of new dwellings built during the 
war and early postwar years are also 
controlled, but they average consider- 
ably higher than rents on old units. 
And rents of new dwelling units built 
in the past two years are not controlled. 
e The BLS Method—BLS estimates its 
rent component on the basis of the 
change in a sample of typical dwelling 
units from which it can get regular rent 
quotations. It applics this change to 
the average of rents in the 1935-1939 
base period. Since new units do not 
offer comparable past quotations, they 
are excluded from the computation. 

If there were no federal controls on 
rent, the BLS method would accu- 
rately measure the average of all rents 
in a free housing market. But with 
controls in force, the BLS figure is tied 
to the older units; thus, it does not al- 
low for the effect of the higher rents of 
new dwellings. 

e Correction—That’s why BLS _ has 
come up with its estimate of the “new- 
unit bias” in its rent index. 

BLS first made a rough estimate of 
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MOBI LI F T Saves on every load 


It is surprising how many well-equipped modern plants still 
cling. to wasteful hand truck methods for moving materials. 
Bvery year hundreds of these plants become “Mobilized’—al- 
ways with the same result. When Mobilift goes to work exec- 
utives are amazed at the permanent economies which show up. 


—Mobilift saves hours of back-breaking labor 
—Mobilift increases available storage space 
—Mobilift reduces accidents to personnel 

— Mobilift reduces damage to materials 
—Mobilift eliminates needless rehandling 


With such savings the cost of replacing hand trucks with Mo- 
bilifts pays off in a very short time. Check up on your operation 
now. Let a Mobilift expert show you how Mobilift can bring 
new efficiency and tremendous economy to your handling oper- 
ations. Write us today for illustrated literature on Mobilift 


operations. 

DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
New York Berkeley Atlanta 
Chicago Los Angeles Dallas 




























MOBILIFT CORPORATION 

835 S.E. Main Street, Portland 14, Oregon B-W 
Please send me your illustrated folder on Mobilift operation. 

Name 

Firm 

Addr 

City. State 








The three slaves 


When the ancient Roman, Severanius, 
demanded ‘“‘comforting warmth” in 
his bath, it took three slaves to give it 
to him—and sometimes they were lax, 
forgetful or guessed wrong. Now the 
management of even the largest apart- 
ments, office buildings, hospitals, 
hotels and similar institutions, can 
use AMERICAN Temperature Regula- 
tors which never forget, employ no 
guesswork and guarantee exactly the 
right temperature. So no fuel is wasted 
and the water temperature is main- 
tained exactly—and with perfect 
safety. Precise control provided on 
hot water generators, feed water and 
fuel oil heaters, storage tanks and for 
many other building and plant process 
purposes! Write for bulletin. 


momet 








Maxwell) 
7 AMIERIC. 

‘| Industrial Instruments 
MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 


A Product of 
STRATFORD, CONNECTICUT 








MANNING 


Wi 


f ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, 


Budgit’ ond ‘Lood er Hoists and other lifting specialties. 








TODAY'S 
MANAGEMENT 
MARKET 


Studies show that men at manage- 
ment levels in business and indus- 
try are devoting an increasing 
amount of their time to reviewing 
corporate expenditures that 
they are more concerned with pur- 
chasing than they were just two 
years ago. These are the impor- 
tant men your advertising reaches 
— and influences — regularly 
through 
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the bias as of August, 1948. It pub- 
lished the results last January. BLS went 
to work to figure, more accurately, the 
accumulated bias as of February, 1949. 
It published its results late in July. 

¢ Procedure—The procedure BLS used 
to. make its estimate of the bias was 
simple enough, though there are still 
some minor quarrels over details. Here’s 
what BLS had to do: 

(1) Estimate the number of new 
units since 1940—both new construc- 
tion and conversion of old, large units 
into new smaller ones. 

(2) Find out how much more these 
new units rented for than the old units 
did—separately for the controlled new 
units built through 1946 and the un- 
controlled new units built since then. 

(3) Translate these figures into their 
effect on average rents in the 34 cities 
BLS uses in computing its index. 

e Result—The bureau found that, in 
its 34 cities, new housing built between 
1940 and February, 1949, was 17% 
to 18% of the 1940 total. Of this, 3% 
was publicly financed; rents on these 
are set at old-unit levels. About 9% 
was built in the 1940-1946 period, when 
rents were controlled; rents on these 





averaged 15% to 20% higher than «ld 
rents. Finally, a little more than 5:% 
went on the market in 1947 and 1948, 
at rents 50% to 75% above those pfe- 
vailing in the old units that BLS regu 
larly surveys. 

From these data, BLS estimated tléit 
the cumulative effect of new units at 
higher rents would be to lift the rent 
component of its index between 34 ayd 
5 index points; that the effect on the 
over-all index would be between (6 
and 0.9 index points. 

These figures, of course, apply to 
February, 1949. ‘The new-unit bias is 
still accumulating—as more new unts 
are built—at a rate of perhaps 0.3 index 
points a year in the over-all index. 

e Effect of Decontrol—The new-urit 
bias will tend to disappear with decci- 
trol of rents on old housing. As rerts 
rise after decontrol, the BLS index 
automatically records the increase. The 
bias would disappear entirely if all rer:ts 
were decontrolled, and a free mark#t 
in housing returned. Even without full 
decontrol, the additional bias that ic 
cumulates each year will tend to gi- 
minish as the differentials between néw 


and old rents shrink. : 





BOARDING a Hawaiian strike blockade-runner to unload sugar in Brooklyn, these. . . ¢ 


A. F. L. Workers Defy Hawaiian Strike 


A.F.L. longshoremen in Brooklyn re 
fused last week to give aid and comfort 
to the C.I.O.’s leftist strikers on the 


Hawaiian docks. Without hesitation 
they worked the first cargo ship that 
has put in from the island since the 
strike started May | 

heir right-wing leaders branded the 
leftist International Longshoremen’s & 
Warchousemen’s Union strike as ‘“‘a 
Communist move.” A.F.L. dock work- 
ers, they said, will unload any ships ar- 
riving from the islands. 


That settled the question of whege 
loaded at territorial docks caa 
discharge their cargoes. C.I.O. dock 
workers on the Pacific coast wont 
touch ships from the islands. They've 
been appealing for a worldwide bloc} 
ade. j 
Meanwhile, a two-judge U.S. Dit 
trict Court in Honolulu rejected af 
I.L.W.U. petition for a writ barring 
government operation of docks. But 
also refused a request from the goveri# 
ment to bar picketing. 


vessels 
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Bias Issue Persists 

Despite progress, Cleve- 
land’s voluntary fair-employ- 
ment campaign probably won't 
stop compulsory law. 


Cleveland’s voluntary _ fair-employ- 

ment-practices plan probably won't 
stave off an enforceable law after all. 
e Without Legislation — Ihat’s what 
the plan was intended to do. Cleveland 
business and industry launched it for a 
test late last year when the city council 
was considering an FEPC law (BW 
Apr.30°49,p106). The business com- 
munity wanted to prove that racial dis 
crimination in hiring could be elim:- 
nated without new legislation. 

The anti-bias campaign made _ prog 

ress—even critics admitted that. But its 
showing didn’t convince minority 
groups and a lot of other voters that the 
plan could do the work of a compul 
sory law. And since a state FEPC bill 
has failed to pass the legislature, a city 
ordinance sometime after the municipal 
elections this fall seems almost inevi- 
table. 
e Supporters’ Claims—Backers of the 
voluntary plan (the Cooperative Im 
ployment Practices Plan) argue it has 
been highly successful. ‘Vhey claim 
its educational campaign has made big 
strides in’ breaking down racial and 
color barriers. Further, they say about 
80% of “a fair cross-section” of Cleve 
land industry has revised employment 
forms and help-wanted ads to cut out 
references to race, color, or creed. Most 
of these companies have also announced 
an official policy of hiring and upgrad- 
ing regardless of race, color, or creed. 
e Critics’ Stand—Most critics of the 
voluntary plan grant that it has made 
headway. But they say nothing it has 
done couldn’t have been done more 
quickly, and more effectively, under an 
enforceable law. And they question 
whether the program has made it any 
casier for Negroes to get jobs. ‘To mi 
nority leaders, this is the real measure 
of success of a voluntary or compulsory 
plan. 

Backers of the voluntary plan, who 

want to hang onto the program, are 
preparing a defense on this point. 
Questionnaires went out recently to 
more than 4,500 Cleveland plants and 
factories. They asked whether the plan 
has led to any real gains in the em 
ployment of Negroes. An answer is 
due this month. 
e Cooperation—Meanwhile, the minor 
itv leaders are cooperating with the 
voluntary plan—even though thev dis 
count its value They would like to 
see the program continued—as an ad 
junct to a compulsory law. 
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Your firm will find the broad experience and 
impartial counsel of Marsh & M¢Lennan 


of extraordinary value in the designing and 


operation of a successful retirement plan. 


Marsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 


Insurance Brokers 
CONSULTING ACTUARIES 
AVERAGE A DJUSTERS 


Chicago NewYork San Francis Minneapolis Detroit Boston 
Los Angeles Pittsburgh Seattle St. Louis St. Paul Duluth 
Indianapolis Portland Superior Washington Cleveland Buffalo 


Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Montreal Harana London 









































@ Whatever you need in 
bronze plaques it will pay 
you to contact Michaels. 


Plaques may be made any 


gag 
NCH AIRS 
\ 
/ ) ‘ by Bins. size, any shape, any design 
to meet all requirements. 
L)t os ye Used for all types of build- 
L | | L, ingsand building lobbies, for 


offices, parks, playgrounds, 


) ya for dedicating memorials, 

. / | | Ly grave markers, name plates 

l ( A L - for desks, paying, receiving 
ry 


windows of banks and busi- 
ness offices, and scores of 


4 


other uses. Michaels plaques 
are made of virgin bronze 
with lettering, borders and 
ornamentation hand chased 
and burnished for contrast 
Fast service. High quality 
work. Tell us what you need. 


Michaels also manufactures a wide range of building We'll be glad to furnish 
materials in aluminum and stainless steel, as well as sk ‘ : 

r . pieebagey sketches and quotations 
MI-CO Parking Meters. Literature is available on cet es and m at ath 
all Michaels products. without cost or obligation. 

























" THE MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO.,1Nc. 


232 SCOTT STREET, COVINGTON, KY. 


Manufacturers Since 1870 of Many Products in Bronze, Aluminum, and Other Metals 
© « 























THERMOSTATIC 
TRAPS 


Dunham heating products assure more 
heat at less cost; longer years of mainte- 
nance-free service ... because they’re pre- 
cision-engineered by heating specialists 
to do a specific job. 

Dunham pumps, for example, are spe- 
cially designed to rapidly remove air and 
condensate. Installed in a heating system, 
they provide complete and positive steam 
circulation throughout the entire building. 
Available in a full range of sizes to meet 
the most varied heating demands, each 
Dunham pump is ready for operation on 
delivery. 

You'll find this same fine performance 
in Dunham thermostatic traps and other 
steam specialties, unit heaters, cabinet and 
baseboard convectors. For back of every 
Dunham product stands nearly a half cen- 
tury of leadership in the heating field. 
For complete information, write for Bul- 
letin 634-B. C. A. Dunham Co., 400 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 6, Ill. In Canada: 
C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., Toronto. In 
England: C. A. Dunham Co., Ltd., London. 


DUNHAM 
HEATING PRODUCTS 


work better 
last longer 





HEATING MEANS BETTER HEATING 
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Why Goodrich? 


U.R.W. picked it for fourth- 
round walkout because of con- 
tract status, company earnings, 
and politics. 


B. F. Goodrich Co. has become the 

battleground of the rubber industry. 
Last Saturday, the United Rubber 
Workers (C.1.0.) struck seven Good- 
rich plants. It called out 17,000 work- 
ers in the first major fourth-round walk- 
out this year. 
e Surprise—The strike came after the 
end of the union’s one-year contract 
with Goodrich. It also came as a sur- 
prise—even though the U.R.W. attitude 
toward the company had toughened 
up a lot in the last few weeks (BW- 
Aug.27'49,p74). 

The walkout broke while negotia- 
tions were still under way. No break- 
off of contract talks was in sight, 
despite the fact that: (1) the union 
hadn’t budged from its demand for a 
25¢ raise, pensions, and other contract 
gains; and (2) Goodrich, estimating the 
cost of union demands at $$2-million 
a year, said labor costs couldn’t go any 
higher without jeopardizing jobs. 


e Minor Demands—These were the 
major issues before negotiators. But 


others helped keep the bargaining hot. 
For one thing, Goodrich asked for a 
no-strike contract clause that would 
make the union liable financially for 
any work stoppage during the life of 
the contract. It also asked for the right 
to file grievances against the union and 
to carry them to arbitration. U.R.W. 
balked at both demands. It said they 
might weaken the union financially. 
(The union has to pay half of all arbi 
tration costs.) 

e Causa Belli—While the timing of the 
stoppage took Goodrich, and the in- 
dustry, by surprise, the choice of Good- 
rich for a strike target did not. There 
were three main reasons: 

First, Goodrich had only a one-year 
contract. The others of the Big Four 
(Goodyear, Firestone, and U.S. Rub- 
ber) have two-year contracts running 
into 1950. Thus, Goodrich had no de 
fense against the union’s right to pre 
sent pension demands this year; the 
other companies, with only wage re 
openings, felt they had 

Second, Goodrich has been showing 
the best financial reports of the Big 
Four. Its earnings per dollar of sales 
were 5.7¢ in the first half of 1949— 
nearly twice those of the other com- 
panies. So Goodrich was more vulner- 
able to union demands that manage 
ment ‘“‘share its prosperity” with 
workers. 

Third, George R. Bass, president of 





s 
, 
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the big Goodrich local in Akron, is key, 
man in Goodrich bargaining. He i¢ 
also a candidate for U.R.W. president 
at the union’s convention in Toronto 
this month. His opponent is L. S. 
Buckmaster, ousted from the union 
presidency some months ago. Bass and 
his followers—along with incumbent 
president H. R. Lloyd—believe militant 
action, and possibly a wage settlement: 
at Goodrich will put Bass safely inte 
office. ; 
e United Support—Despitc the politij 
cal implications of the walkout, it has 
united union support. [. H. Watson; 
president of the Akron Firestone local; 
for one, quickly pledged his local’s 
moral and financial support to the 
strike. Watson is a bitter foe of Bass 
and is leader in the fight to put Buck- 
master back into office. : 


Steel Fact-Finders 
Ponder the Facts 


After withdrawing an offer te 

mediate, steel fact-finders this weck 
buckled down to a major job: to formu 
late recommendations for _ settling 
1949's biggest labor dispute. 
e Offer—lact-finding hearings wound 
up in New York this week with thg 
companies’ final rebuttal to unios 
demands for wage increases, pensions 
and insurance benefits. A few hour: 
later, the three-man panel named bi 
President Truman offered to mediate 
the dispute. 

The panel expressed the view tha: 
“mediation is not beyond the range o! 
(our) functions.” While fact-finders iy 
industrial disputes haven’t doubled x 
mediators in any recent cases, there’s a 
precedent in the activities of fact-find 
ers appointed under the Railway Labe 


Act. The panel said, however, that i 
wouldn’t try to mediate unless both 
parties agreed. & 
e Offer Withdrawn—The panel re 


treated from its offer when companict 
pointed out that mediation would hav§ 
to be on an individual-company basis 4 
since each of the companies involvef 
in the present contract dispute wit} 
C.I.O.’s steel union has a separate cork 
tract, and each has its individual prol}- 
lems which it wants to bargain cf 
separately, : 

After getting this company reaction 
to its proposal, the fact-finders co:- 


cluded that mediation would be 
“physical impossibility” within tl] & 
time they had to work. a 


e Deadline—The panel is due to sentl 
its report to the White House and gp 
out of business by Sept. 10. That’s 

10-day extension from its original dead- 
line—and it brings the date for boarél 
recommendations to within four days « 

the end of the 60-day stecl-strike trucg. 
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Pattern for Bust 


U. A. W. organizes jobless 
workers in Muskegon. It may 
be a tipoff on union action in 
the event of a depression. 


Suppose there were a real depres 
sion—what would the unions do about 
the unemployed? A fresh clue to the 
answer showed up last week in Mus- 
kegon, Mich. ‘There the United Auto 
Workers union (C.1.O.) is trying to 
marshal unemployed workers into an 
organization of jobless. 

Ihe first important clue came earlier 
this summer, in Hawaii, where Harry 
Bridges’ left-wing longshoremen’s union 
of the C.1.O. set up the Unemployed 
Workers Organization (BW —Jul.16'49, 
p86). ‘That move seemed to be in the 
traditional communist pattern, — first 
demonstrated in the depression thirties. 
But now Walter Reuther’s U.A.W., 
as solidly in the right wing as Bridges 
is in the left, is using similar weapons. 
e Troubles—Muskegon has . had _ its 
troubles ever since the war ended. Its 
employment swelled during armament 
days to a high of 48,000. But with 
V-] Day, layoffs began. Then came 
the lengthy Campbell, Wyant & Can- 
non Foundry Co. strike; by the time it 
ended, the company had lost about 
two-thirds of its business, presumably 
permanently Todav, about 12,000 
workers are idle in Muskegon. Layoffs 
are spread through nine plants organ 
ized by U.A.W., the large Norge Divi 
sion plant of Borg-Warner Co., where 
the A.I’.L. auto workers’ union has bar 
gaining rights, and others 

Both U.A.W-.-C.1.0O.—dominant un 

ion in the city—and employer groups 
have been trving to solve the problem 
by having Muskegon designated as a 
distress areca, into which government 
orders would be funneled. But they 
haven't got very far. So, last week, the 
auto union began to set up its Unem 
ploved Citizens League. 
e Mass Meeting—Reuther appeared at 
a mass meeting attended by an esti 
mated 1,000 people, mostly idle work 
ers. He and others outlined the initial 
objectives of the new group: to battle 
for worker rights wherever they seem 
threatened by decisions on such things 
as unemployment compensation, wel 
fare relief, workmen’s compensation. 

Membership cards were passed out. 
This week the organization was being 
built up with meetings of the city’s 
nine U.A.W. locals. Each local is to 
elect delegates to a central committee, 
which, in turn, will choose city-wide 
officers. The league is primarily for 
C.1.O. members, but any idle worker 
will be admitted. 
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Oklahoma has many business advantages in 
addition to those which appealed to General 
Mills. Send for this book of information 
which describes graphically. 12 of this 
state's favorable factors. A special con- 
fidential survey report relating to your 
own business will be prepared on request. 











PLANNING and RESOURCES BOARD 
STATE CAPITOL BUILDING 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKLAHOMA 
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does a letter weigh?...and how much does it 
cost if you don’t know? ...in costly overpayment 
of postage, or in “Postage Due” letters that 


irritate customers! ... 


Best answer to “How Much?” is a Pitney-Bowes 


Mailing Scale .. . with automatic pendulum action 


that weighs mail accurately—and fast!...with 


wide-spaced markings that show exact postage 


required at a glance!...And a PB scale lasts 


for years!... Also available: a 70 Ib. Parcel Post 
Model . . . write for illustrated brochure ... now! 


PITNEY-BOWES Mailing Scales 
PITNEY-BOWES, INC., 1403 Pacific St., Stamford, Conn. 


... Originators of the postage meter... .offices in 93 cities. 
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The very first touch will tell you that this 
Burroughs is a smoother, easier-operating machine! 
There’s a compactness to its keyboard . .. an 
all-round convenience of arrangement that makes 
a Burroughs fairly run itself! By eliminating waste 
motions, a Burroughs lessens the chance for 
ertor, increases speed. Get the adding machine 
that operators enjoy using ata price you'll want 
to pay. Call your local Burroughs office today or 
write for folder describing all Burroughs models. 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE CO. 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN 





LABOR BRIEFS 





A 14-week strike of Northland Grey 
hound’s A.F.L. drivers has ended wit) 
a new contract. Drivers get a 44-mil¥ 
per-mile pay hike; nonoperating persov¥ 
nel, 124¢-an-hour. i 

® 
Hosiery workers have ratified their in: 
dependent union’s two-year “no wagé 
increase” contract with the’ Fuli 
Fashioned Hosiery Manufacturers ot 
America. It covers 5,000 workers, is 
intended to help “stabilize” the in- 
dustry. 

e 
A full 52 weeks of work a year are 
guaranteed A.F.L. teamsters in a nev 
contract with Minneapolis’ Cedar Sani- 
tary Ice Co. Thirty-nine weeks mus? 
include eight overtime hours a_ week; 
the other 13 will be straight 40-hous 
weeks. 

e 
A.F.L. chemical workers at the Rens 
selaer (N.Y.) plant of General Anilin:: 
ended a week’s strike by accepting a 6 
hourly wage boost. They had_ struct: 
for S¢. f 


a 
The cost of lobbying for all labor 
groups—A.F.L., C.1.O., railway brother 
hoods, independents—came to $132,- 
276 during the first half of 1949. That’ 
the figure dug up by the Congressiona! 
Quarterly (independent, nonpartisai 
research journal). 

® 
Paternity leave is provided for in a nev 
contract between the Newspaper Guilé 
(C.1.0.) and New York City’s leftis< 
weekly, National Guardian. Father gets 
a week off when mother and baby com 
home from the hospital so that he cat 
help with housework, dirty dishes, diz 
pers. 

@ 
Machinists’ strike at the Schick razoi 
plant in Stamford, Conn., ended afte: 
one week with a 9.6¢ hourly pay hike 

e 
Telephone workers in nine Southeast 
ern states have voted 26,216 to 4,26! 
to be represented by the Communica- 
tions Workers (C.1.0.). Southern Bel} 
had asked NLRB to poll employee 
after their independent union voted to 
afhliate with C.1.O. (BW—Mayl4’4% 
p109). 

) 
An arbitration decision has denied th 
C.I.O. textile union a 1949 wage hik: 
sought from Saco-Lowell, Maine tex 
tile-machinery maker. ‘The arbitrate 
held that (1) the c.-of-1. hasn’t gone us 
enough since 1948 to warrant an 1: 
crease; (2) Saco-Lowell rates alread: 
are in line with those of other firms i 
its industrv. 
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Insurance is the “chest protector” that covers business and industry 
against unpredictable loss. It is composed of many ingredients 

actuaries to determine the risk, inspectors to spot danger signals, 
safety instructors and various safeguards designed to prevent acci- 
dents and monetary losses. To sell this valuable commodity to busi- 
ness and industry, leading insurance companies use Business Week. 


REASON: Insurance companies know that Business Week goes every 
week to a highly concentrated audience of Management-men—execu- 
tives who make or influence decisions on matters of insurance. 


RESULT: Business Week regularly carries more insurance-for-business- 


needs advertising than any other general business or news magazine. 





It is read by insurance buyers, at less cost tothe jj 
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Insurance Advertisers* 
in Business Week 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
American Credit Indemnity Co. of New York 
American Mutual Liability Insurance Co 
American Surety Group 

Connecticut General Life Insurance Co. 
Employers Mutual Liability Co. of Wisconsin 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 

Hardware Mutuals 

Hartford Fire Insurance Co. 

Home Insurance Co., The 

Johnson & Higgins 

March & McLennan, Inc. 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 

Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 

Travelers Insurance Co. 

U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty Co. 


Source: Publishers’ Information Bureau Analysis 





















Happy Landings 


IN THE ERIE AREA 








LOCATE YOUR PLANT IN AMERICA’S NO. 1 INDUS- 
TRIAL AREA. OUR CONFIDENTIAL SERVICE 
IS READY TO HELP...NO OBLIGATION 









What brings so many new plants to the six states we call the Erie 
Area is the same thing that has made it the leading industrial center 
of America! Here’s how to get 
For this is the area that is rich in everything for industrial success. action! 

It has Coal, Oil, Iron and Steel, Sand, Lime, Salt, Gas, Rubber and 
Chemicals as well as an abundant crop of agricultural products. 
There is a great market at your door, because 34°C of the popu- 
lation is located within these same six states. 


Send a list of your requircments in 
detail and preferred location to 
Mr. A. B. Johnson, Vice President, 
The Area is served by the Erie Railroad, the dependable and _pro- Evie Railroad, Room 502, Mid- 
gressive line that connects with other railroads north, south and west iesidt Baibilen Clesdhand €%aihie. 


and with the harb New York for export business. ; : ; 
d the harbor of I Your letter will be held in strict 


Our experienced staff will work with you in complete confidence in confidence. 
finding the right location in the Area for your plant —the Area 
with a prosperous present and an even brighter future! 
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The State Dept. engineered the ‘‘help Britain’’ speech that Truman 





made to the American Legion in Philadelphia this week. 





It was meant to clear the air before the Washington financial talks 
reach the Snyder-Cripps, Acheson-Bevin level. 
State Dept. planners think the U. S. Treasury's ‘’get tough” attitude 





has been doing more harm than good. it’s going to be hard enough, they 





figure, for Cripps and Bevin to set the British economy straight. To do it 
under anything that looks like American dictation would be impossible. 
s 


But the Administration’s strategic retreat was on the political, not 





the economic front. 





State and Treasury still agree that Britain must take drastic steps, 
including devaluation, to beat the present crisis. 

And Truman warned at Philadelphia that Britain can’t afford, any 
more than the U. S. can, to walk out on economic cooperation at this 
point. In other words, if London expects more help, it better forget all 





ideas of a closed sterling trade bloc. 





° 
Truman’s plug for three more years of the Marshall Plan doesn’t 
necessarily mean that the program will go on to 1952 as is. 
There’s some topside thinking around the Treasury and ECA about 





switching ERP next year from a commodity program to a banking opera- 
tion (BW-Aug.27'49,p19). 


There are at least two ways the switch could be made: 





(1) Give ERP countries the scheduled amount of aid each year. But 
pass it over as freely spendable cash, instead of funds that must be spent 
on stuff first approved by ECA. 

(2) Ask Congress to make a double appropriation next year (the third 
and fourth year in one). Then use this money to replenish Europe’s cur- 
rency reserves or for a currency stabilization fund. 

3 


You can be sure Congress will balk at giving Europe cash with no 





strings attached. 





There would be no guarantee, as there is now, that Europe would 
buy certain amounts of cotton or tobacco or machine tools. 
The dollars Europe got would be spent in the U.S. all right—but 
maybe not on the things ECA now says they should be spent on. 
. 


Some U. S. traders think loosening up ERP would be good. 





For one thing, it would cut the economic planning that ECA and 
OEEC have saddled on Europe. 


But perhaps a more important point is this: The ECA dollar has almost 





become soft currency in Europe. Businessmen there try to get free U. S. 





dollars, Swiss francs, or Belgian francs before they go after ECA dollars. 
The reason is simple: The ECA dollar can be used only for purchases 
O.K.'d by ECA and the European government involved. 

e 


You can’t count on a fall election in Britain as yet, but it looks 





more likely every day. 





There’s the economic side, of course. Even if the Washington talks 
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come out well for the British, there’s bound to be more austerity and 
some unemployment by next spring. 

Then, there’s this fact. Prime Minister Attlee has been the chief 
holdout against an early election. He has wanted to go to the country 
on Labor’s record—putting across the whole 1945 platform, including 
nationalization of the steel industry. But now it seems that steel national- 
ization isn’t a sure thing by next spring. 

e 
The steel bill won’t be through Parliament until February at the 





earliest, and it’s more likely to be April. 





The transfer of ownership can’t start before May 1. Then the private 
steel owners plan to open a legal battle in the courts. And they figure they 
can hold up the actual transfer of stocks to the government for three 
months at least. That would be after the latest possible date for the 
election. So there’s no way Attlee can promise the electorate a fait 
accompli on steel. 

On the other hand, if Labor were to win a fall election, British steel 
men say they would accept the fact and help make nationalization work. 

a 


France is leery about developing its colonies via Point 4. 





The Queuille government is afraid U. S. capital might soon dominate 
colonial business. That could weaken France’s political grip. 

So the French government will probably insist on: 

(1) Keeping the number of foreign technicians to a minimum. 

(2) Holding outside aid to special projects—rather than general 
development programs. 

(3) Making all arrangements with U. N. rather than directly with the 
ES: 

(4) Refusing U. N. any administrative authority in the colonies. 

e 

Washington is worried about the economic outlook in the Philippines. 

President Quirino was told as much during his recent visit here. 








Philippine recovery looks pretty good right now. But that’s because 
of the $1.4-billion of U. S. aid that’s gone to the islands since the war. 
And that money has just about run out. 

So U. S. experts figure Quirino is in for a real crisis about a year 
from now unless he (1) cuts down on government spending, and (2) 
tightens import curbs. 

e 


Don‘t under-rate the dangers in the Stalin-Tito fight. True, our 


State and Defense Depts. discount Soviet tank maneuvers round Tito’s 
borders. They don’t think that means the shooting will start soon. 





But British and French diplomats are more alarmed. They think 
Tito could get desperate, create an international war scare in trying to 
save his skin. 

e 

If Stalin keeps up the pressure, the least Tito will do is put Russia 

on the carpet at the U.N. this fall. 








London is ready to have Tito turn to U. N. anytime. But the State 
Dept. wants to avoid this move if possible. It’s been looking forward to 
one U.N. session that wouldn’t take an anti-Russian turn. 
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1. Boston importer 
wants Austrolian 
wool, But official rate 
for £ is $4.03. So... 









6, Boston man gets his wool, pock- 
ets saving over official £ rate. 


How a U.S. Importer Buys 
Wool with Cut-Price Pounds 


Sagres 


H CAST OF CHARACTERS 
| A Boston Importer A Dutch Importer. 
| _ His Dutch Agent A Dutchman with ££ to Sell 


2. Bostonian’s Dutch agent finds a Dutch- 
man who wants dollars so much he'll sell 
£ for $3.10. The doliars are paid in New 


York. in Holland . . . 


4, Dutch importer buys wool ot 
Australian auction, pays in 
pounds, has wool shipped to 
Rotterdam free port. There . . . 


Rotterdam 


5. Dutch importer collects 


pounds from Boston importer's 


3. Boston man's agent 
receives pounds, orders 
wool from Dutch wool 
importer. Then . . . 


Free Port 
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Cheap Sterling Trade Is Widespread 


Traders throughout the world have more pounds than they 


can use. To get dollars instead, they will take less than the official 


exchange rate. It’s one reason for Britain’s dollar crisis. 


Che experts at the dollar-sterling 
talks that got under way this week in 
Washington undoubtedly have in the 
back of their minds this little publicized 
fact: A significant part of the world’s 
trade is already being financed with a 
“devalued” pound 
e At a Discount—l'or at least a year and 
a half now foreign traders in many 
countries the world have been 
willing to sell the pounds they earn 
at a discount. Reason: They 
much more sterling than they can use 
profitably that they are willing to sell 
it for whatever thev can get 

This week, for instance, the official 
rate for sterling was still $4.03 a £. But 
you could buv sterling (not bank notes, 
of course, but credits on the Bank of 


OVCT 


have sO 


England) held by Italian traders for 
$3.00 a £:; credits held by Russian trad 
ers for $3.10; by Swedish traders for 
$3.10 


Enterprising Americans, with the 


necessarv contacts, have been buying up 
this sterling, and using it to purchase a 
long list of commodities in the sterling 
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irca and clsewhere. The mechanics of 
“cheap sterling” trade are varied and 
complicated. ‘Vechnically, most of it is 
legal. Perhaps it’s more accurate to say 
that the foreign-exchange business to 
day is a game in which all rules seem 
unenforceable. 
¢ Costly—T'o the British, cheap sterling 
trade just isn’t cricket. And well they 
might say so. It’s costing them an 
estimated $200-million a year now in 
diverted dollar exports Ihe dollars that 
Americans pay when they buy cheap 
sterling don’t go to the Bank of Eng 
land. They go to Dutch, French, Ital 
ian, and other middlemen 

Boston wool men estimate that 12% 
of the wool coming into the U.S. is 


bought with cheap. sterling. Perhaps 


75% of U.S. fur imports are bought 
this way. There’s a sizable trade in 
diamonds, too, and a smattering in 


hides, crude rubber, nonferrous metals, 
ind many other commodities 

With the September wool auctions 
and fur sales right around the corner, 
cheap sterling trade should boom in the 





next few weceks—that is, of course, un- 
less the pound is devalued officially. 

e Another Angle—There is a lot more to 
cheap sterling trade than just financing 
imports into the U.S. A significant 
amount of trade among nondollar na- 
tions—perhaps $500-million in the first 
six months of 1949—is also financed 
with a devalued pound. 

Che British don’t lose dollars directly 
this way. But this also contributes to 
the continued buying and selling of 
discounted sterling—and that is a big 
reason for flagging confidence in stet 
ling generally 
e Control—The trader who wants to 
deal in cheap sterling is up against a 
monstrous exchange-control system, de 
signed to discourage him Ihere are 
loose in the world today for trade put 
poses at least 90 different types of 
sterling (chart, page 90 The pound 
note, of course, doesn’t have 90 differ 
ent faces. What makes one type of 
sterling different from another is the 
fact that sterling exchange is carned 
by traders in many different countries 
who sell things to Britain and the ster 
ling area. 

All trade in sterling is recorded in 
shifting bank accounts in the Bank of 
England. ‘Vhe Dutchman, for instance, 
who sells cheese to Britain gets a pound 


89 
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Dutch 
Monetary Area 


Spanish 
Monetary Area 

Italy 

Sweden 

U.S.S.R. 

Czechoslovakia 

Poland 





GROUP A 


(Transferable Account) 


Sterling can be spent within group 
or in Sterling Area 








GROUP B 


(Bilateral Account) 


Sterling can be spent 
only in Sterling Area 


OE ONE ars EI ON) Oe 











all Latin American countries not 
named in Groups A or B can 
spend sterling in Group A and 
in Sterling area. 





= AMERICAN 
ACCOUNT 


U. S. nationals and nationals of 












THE WORLD IS SPLIT into four main divisions by the Brit- 
ish exchange-control system. Each of the four differs in the way 
nationals of the countries in them are permitted to spend sterling 
that they earn by selling goods or services to Britain. A national 
of a country in Group B can spend his pounds only within the 
sterling area; a national of a country in Group A can spend his 


credit opened in his name in London. 
hmen selling things to Eng- 
land, or to the sterling area, make up 
the Dutch sterling account at the Bank 
Ihe same goes for Rus- 
Iranians, Chinese, or 
cn f French Somaliland. 
e Problem—The hitch comes when the 
Dutchman r the Russian or the 
Chinese wants to spend his pound 
dits. ‘The Bank of England can’t let 


} 


iim spend just anvwhere. Reason: 
Many countries in the world can de- 
mand gold or dollar payments from the 


Bank of England when their pound 
cred 1 certain level—and it’s 
the Bank of England’s job to see that 
this doesn’t happen. 

he chart above shows where each 
of the important trading countries in 
the world is allowed to spend its ster- 
It all depends on whether 
the country is in the sterling area, the 
transferable-account area, the bilateral- 
account area, or the Amcrican-account 


} . ] 
WS e@xcee¢ 


ling credits 


90 















Norway Argentine Israel 
lran Belgian Peru 
Finland Monetary Area Portuguese 
Chile Brazil Monetary Area 
Egypt Bulgaria Romania 
Tiutiond Canada Switzerland 
Ethiopia Denmark Transjordan 
French Turke 
Sudan Monetary Area Y ; 
Greece Uruguay : 
Hungary Yugoslavia 
i 
% 
t 
} 
Britain, its colonies and t 
dominions (except Can- 
ada) Eire, Burma, Iraq, 
Iceland. 
© BUSINESS WEEK : 


area. (Of course, sterling credits can be 
transferred at will between nationals of 
a given country.) 
e Paradox—Ironically enough, the Brit- 
ish exchange-control system was the 
direct result of Britain’s determined 
effort to make the pound freely con 
vertible over as wide an area as pos 
sible You can see from the chart that 
there is a considerable part of the world 
where pounds can legally be used at 
will to buy and sell goods. Actually, 
there is even more freedom than meets 
the eve. The British Treasury is forever 
sanctioning “special arrangements.” 
But no exchange-control system is go- 
ing to regulate a foreign traders’ confi 
dence in the pound. ‘Today, Britain's 
exchange-control system is little more 
than a leaky dam. By hook or crook, 
trade will go on in the cheapest market, 
wherever it is, with whatever money the 
seller will take. 
e How It Works—The chart on page 89 
illustrates a typical leak. ‘The person 





either in the sterling area or in any of the other countries ‘a 
Group A. The cheap sterling trade gets its impetus partly from 
traders who want to spend pounds in countries other than those 
to which they are limited by the exchange-control system; part-y 
from traders who simply have more pounds than they can us:, 
and are willing to sell them for what they will bring. 


who makes it possible for the U.S. ita- 
porter to buy Australian wool with 
cheap sterling is the Dutchman wio 
finds it profitable, in order to get’ dé] 
lars, to sell his sterling credits at a dis- 
count. ‘The U.S. importer obliges »y 
opening a dollar credit in the Dutch- 
man’s name in the U.S. The Dutch 
man hands a_ sterling check to tke 
U.S. importer’s Dutch agent 

This agent, like all other Dutch 
traders, has a sterling account in Lofti- 
don. So, for all the Bank of Englar‘d 
knows, one Dutchman is. transferritg 
his sterling credit to another Dutc#- 
man. The bank has no way of knowirjg 
that the American is in on the deal. ; 
e Soviet Angle—Among the biggest argl 
best established dealers in cheap ee 4 
ling are the Russians. The Russiarts 
used to sell their furs in the Londoa 
auction for dollars or sterling at the 
official rate. Then American fur buyes 
told them they would sell a lot more 
in New York if they accepted cheap 
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WHY DOES IT HAVE AN UPSTAIRS? 


“To make traveling more fun. The idea is to give people more to see and do while riding faster and safer. That 
means more passengers for the railroads so that they can keep fares down and still add more comfort to long trips.” 





Railroad comfort comes from many “Take those side rods on steam loco- Getting back to comfort... modern 
things, son. Smooth-fitting parts are motives. They get farther over on the trains travel over 60 miles an hour. 
important. Parts like Diesel engine smooth side thanks to Norton internal So, they need smooth rail joints. 
crankshafts, pistons and wheels. That’s grinding wheels. And parts are fin- Those joints are welded for safety. 
why so many railroad shops use ished so accurately with Norton Then, they’re ground smooth and 
Norton grinders and Alundum grind- quality controlled wheels that they slotted with Norton grinding and cut- 
ing wheels to make parts smooth, last for thousands of miles, Paul. off wheels.” 
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* Hundreds of other parts ABRASIVES - GRINDING WHEELS, (+ onsTonEs eS 7 RBRASIVE PAPER & CLOTH < 
of modern railroad trains and tracks _ <> 
also get a lift from the sure touc h of ’ “Saehy crmone AND LAPPING MACHINES Bs vaneae MACHINES ) NON-SLIP FLOORING 
Norton Products. So does just about Pon al 
any other product you can name. REFRACTORIES, POROUS MEDIUMS & LABORATORY WARE... || zu NORBIDE PRODUCTS 
That’ Ss why ty m not boasting when I (Sd Z 


say that Norton makes better products 
to make other products better.” 








NORTON COMPANY, WORCESTER 6, MASSACHUSETTS 










CASTERS 





] Save man-hours by moving = 
materials faste,, more easily. 






2 Pay big dividends in re- 
duced maintenance trouble 
and expense, because Col- 
son casters are engineered 
and built by craftsmen — 
for years of trouble-free 
service. 











3 Prevent breakage of fragile 
products by smooth hand- 
ling over all floor surfaces. 







4 Put an end to floor damage 
because the load-floating, 
roll-easy movement of Col- 
son casters won't scratch 
or mar your floors. 








Whether you're interested in 
one set of smooth quiet casters 
or a fleet of new trucks, Colson 
engineers can help you select 
or design equipment that will 
answer your materials-handling 
problem — exactly. Write us, or 
consult the yellow pages of 
your phone book (under ‘‘Cas- 
ters’ or “Trucks: Industrial’) 
for the nearest Colson office. 














THE COLSON CORPORATION. 


__ ELYRIA, OHIO 





Please send free 68 page catalog 














| —"Colson Casters” | 
| Name | 
| Position | 
| Company | 
| Street | 
| City Zone—__State | 
| _— COLSON ews | 
ELYRIA, OHIO 
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sterling. The Russians are not particu- 
larly interested in earning dollars, since 
they can’t buy what they want in the 
U.S. anyway. So they agreed. 

This system is a lot easier than the 
wool transactions. All the U.S. im- 
porter has to do is to instruct some 
appropriate agent in Europe—a Swede, 
for instance, or an Italian—to transfer 
sterling from his account in London to 
the Russian account in London. 

The Russians appear to be well 

pleased with this carthy, capitalistic 
trick. The Moscow Narodny Bank, in 
London, does a thriving business buy- 
ing and selling cheap sterling. 
e In England, Too—Even some exports 
to the U.S. from the British Isles are 
financed with cheap sterling. ‘Take the 
case of a U.S. company that was in the 
market a little while ago for $10,000 
worth of chamois. ‘The company got 
word that a British firm was ready to 
supply the chamois through devious 
channels so the American could make 
use of cheap sterling. (Chances are, of 
course, the Britisher wouldn’t have got 
the order if he had not been willing 
to make this concession. 

A U.S. importer was called in, as 
usual, to handle the details. And, as 
usual, the importer’s job was to find a 
European with (1) sterling to sell, (2) 
the ability to get the chamois into his 
own country legally. In this case a 
Frenchman filled the bill. 

From here on the deal worked just 

like the purchase of Australian wool 
does. The $10,000 was deposited to the 
Frenchman’s account in the U.S. The 
chamois were shipped to the free port 
at Le Havre, and from there to the 
U.S. 
e Endless Chain—The Frenchman with 
dollars in New York, of course, might 
then decide to go into the cheap ster- 
ling business himself. Suppose, for in- 
stance, he wanted to buy screw drivers 
which sold for $1 apiece in the U.S. 
and 6 shillings (officially $1.20) in Eng- 
land. By buving cheap sterling with his 
dollars, just as the U.S. importer did, 
he might find he could buy more screw 
drivers in England with the same 
amount of dollars despite the 20¢ dif- 
ference in price. 

More likely, however, the Frenchman 

would use his dollars to buy U.S 
products, say automobiles, which could 
be sold for a juicy profit somewhere 
else in the world. 
e Fantastic Deals—Some of the most 
fantastic cheap sterling deals crop up 
when a U.S. middleman decides to 
finance a contract between two coun- 
trics in the nondollar area. Take this 
merry-go-round, which happened a few 
months ago: 

A U.S. importer got word through 
his agent that a Portuguese national 
wanted to buy some sugar from For- 


mosa. Portugal has a bilateral account 


in London, so the Portuguese co#ldn’t 
legally spend his sterling credits in 
another bilateral country—in this*case, 
Formosa (China). Yet it woukl be 
cheaper for him to buy the sughr in 
cheap sterling rather than in his?own 
currency, the Portuguese escudo. 
¢ Questions—Before taking the deel the 
U.S. importer had to get the answers 
to three questions: 

(1) What kind of money would the 
Formosan supplier accept in payyent 
for the sugar? 


(2) How many dollars would (that 
money cost? 
(3) How many dollars could — the 


U.S. importer get for the Portugsiese 
sterling he would end up with? 

e Answers—The Tormosans they 
would take sterling that could be sent 
in the Portuguese colony of Mavao. 
That was logical. The island of or 
mosa lies off the coast of China 4ust 
a bit north of Macao. Macao is a 
Mecca for underhanded trading—there 
are virtually no laws there. Chantces 
are the Formosans could buy pretty 
much anything they wanted there. $ 

Next the U.S. importer had his 
Macao agent (in this business one must 
have agents everywhere) hunt up a 
Macao citizen who wanted to sell ‘his 
pounds. The agent got an offer * of 
$2.65 to the £. 

Finally the U.S. importer unearthed 
a man who wanted to buy Portuguese 
sterling. The quoted price: $3.40 to 
the £. 

Obviously this had all the 
of a very profitable operation. 
Portuguese put up £100,000 in Portu 
guese sterling. Actually the U.S. im 
porter had to buy a little more then 
that amount of sterling in Macao; in 
terms of Macao pounds the Formosags 
charged about £115,000 for their suges 
But there was still a tidy gross proiit 
to the U.S. importer of around $35,009 
in dollars—all perfectly legally earned. 
e Shipping Charges—There is no end 
to the ramifications such transactions 
can have. Many times, for instance, it 
is possible to pay freight charges in 
cheap sterling even where legal rates 
must be paid for the actual goods 
Many British shipping companies ar: 
finding that they can’t get the busines 
unless they accept cheap sterling 

Most ship charterers quote prices di 
rectly in free-market terms. That is 
they will take any kind of sterling-; 
any kind of currency at all, for thai 
matter—providing the exchange rate 
insures them a profit. 


said 


earmarks 
Thi 


e Attempted Curbs—There have been 


many attempts on the part of the Brit 
ish and other governments to curtail 
cheap sterling trade. But for the most 
part they have been ineffective. Last 
month the biggest step yet taken was 
announced by the International Mone- 
tary Fund. In effect, IMF said that 
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Mr. F. Brooks, 
Export Manager, 
S. Buchsbaum & Co., 
Manufacturers of 


*ELASTI-GLASS RAINWEAR 














“Clipper Cargo has brought us good will, 
repeat orders, more working capital...” 


’ 


“We have used Clipper Today, more than ever, business leaders 
Cargo for several years. are looking for better methods of dis- 
Without it we would have _ tribution . . . new markets . . . and ways 
been unable to serve our to protect present markets against rising 





customers adequately. Many competition. 

orders that required almost impossible de- That is whv more and more alert busi- 

livery schedules were delivered on time. nessmen are shipping by swift Clipper 
“Clipper Cargo has cut our paper work Cargo, Pan American’s world-wide air 

to a mihimum. And the C.O.D. and col- delivery service. And that is why Pan 


lect services have released considerable American carries more overseas cargo 


working capital for production. than all other United States scheduled 
“By providing this fast overseas deliv- airlines combined. 
ery, we have built good will for ourselves Why not learn how Pan American can 


and our distributors—and repeat orders bring more business to your company? 
7 have followed!” Call your Clipper Cargo Agent or your 
local Pan American World Airways office. 


Only Pan American offers the advantages of 


CLIPPER CARGO 


*Trade Mark, Pan American Airways, Inc. +Reg. U.S.T.M.—Pat. Pend, 

















CENTENNIAL 





Minnesota, home state of the Minne- 
apolis & St. Louis Railway, in 1949 is 
celebrating the 100th Anniversary of its 
admission as a territory of the United 
States. During that eventful Century, 
Minnesota has risen to a proud place 
among the states. 

Minnesota today is first in production 
of iron ore, flax seed and butter; and 
near the top as a producer of corn, oats, 
rye, barley, hay, soy beans, pulpwood, 
beef and dairy cattle, hogs and poultry. 

Railroads made possible the rich ag- 
ricultural development of Minnesota; 
and railroads are playing a vital part in 
building a mighty industrial empire on 
the firm foundation of wealth from the 
vast resources of the North Star Strate. 
On the rails, raw materials roll to Min- 
nesota factories; foods, feeds and prod- 
ucts of metal, wood and fibers move in 


The Minnesota Centennial 


and 


The Minneapolis & St. Louis Railway 


endless variety toall corners of America. 

Minnesota, although only 1 8thin pop- 
ulation, ranks seventh among the states 
in railroad mileage, with a total of 8,345 
miles of main line. Included is one-third 
of the M. & St. L. Railway's trackage. 
Through 78 years of the Century of 
Minnesota history, the M. & St. L. has 
had a leading role in progress of agri- 
culture and industry in fertile sections 
of the state. 

Today, the M. & St. L., a modern rail- 
way with new cars and 
locomotives rolling on 
heavy-duty tracks, is bet- 
ter equipped than ever 
before to provide Minne- 
sota and the Midwest with 


Fast Dependable 
Preight Serwice 





The MINNEAPOLIS & ST. LOUIS Zactway 


GENERAL OFFICES: NORTHWESTERN BANK BLDG., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 





Sattler's Department Store, covering most of a large city 
block, serves up to 150,000 people in a single day. The giant 
store is cooled in hot weather with ten Frick ammonia 
compressors using 920 horsepower. Installation by Mollen- 






y 


Ten Frick Compressors Are Installed on the 
Roof of Sattler's Store at Buffalo. 
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pore: Betz Machine Company, Frick Sales Representatives at 
’ Buffalo. 


For that important air condi- 


tioning, ice-making, refriger- 
ating or quick- freezing job of 
" yours, get in touch now with 
the nearest Frick Branch or 
: Distributor. 


Frick .(X 


WAYNESBORO, PENN = 


Also Builders of Power Farming and Sawmill Machinery 








traders financing contracts that in any 
way violated the exchange ‘aws of any 
IMF members could not have recourse 
to the courts in any member country. 
Thus, if an American contracting to 
buy Australian wool with cheap ster- 
ling fails to get his goods or finds that 
they don’t meet contract specifications, 
no court in the U.S. will do anything 
for him. ‘ 

But New York bankers and foreign 

traders alike agree that the IMF ruling 
like the many other curbs that have 
been tried before—isn’t going to effect 
the cheap sterling business cnough to 
talk about. lorcign traders throughout 
the world are a very tight-knit group 
You rarely hear of them falling out 
enough to go to court. As one New 
York merchant exporter put it: “We 
have to stick together, since so much 
of our business is, shall we say, un 
official.”’ ; 
e U.S. Banks Hurt—The British have 
most New York banks for company in 
their misery. BUSINESS WEEK found last 
week that the leading New York banks 
were losing anywhere fromr “a little” to 
“a very substantial amount” of their for 
cign-exchange business thanks to cheap 
sterling trade. 

I'wo factors prevent the big New 
York banks from cutting in on_ this 
business. First, most of them have 
branches in England on which pressure 
could be applied. More important, the 
Bank of England has asked the U.S 
I’ederal Reserve Bank to police its mem 
bers. (Said one wistful banker: “I 
wish I were in Switzerland: they don’t 
ask any questions there.” 

Most of the bankers agree that there 
is no solution to the problem of cheap 
sterling trade short of devaluing the 
pound and making it convertible. ‘They 
fecl that no exchange system can com 
pletely stifle the normal supply-and-de 
mand functions for currency 
e Other Currencies—The problem goes 
much deeper than the pound sterling 
itself. In most countries listed on the 
chart on page 90, sterling can be ex- 
changed freely for the currency of the 
country itself. Thus, the Dutchman 
can turn in his sterling credits in Lon 
don for Dutch guilders any time he 
wants. The Netherlands government, 
in fact, would be pleased if he would. 

So this question arises: When the 
Dutchman sells liis pounds cheap, 1s 
that a sign that he has lost confidence 
in the pound or confidence in the 
Dutch guilder? ‘Vhe answer: Dutch 
sterling sold last week for $3.10 to the 
£: that’s about 77% of the official rate 
Dutch guilders sold for 25¢, or only 
74% of the 37¢ official rate. In short, 
the guilder is devalued more than the 
That would seem to indicate 


pound. 
currency to 


that the pound is still a 
reckon with in solving the world’s 
trade problems. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 








India’s big industrial combine, Birla 
Brothers, will produce industrial boilers 
in the Calcutta works of its subsidiary, 
Pextile Machinery Corp. l'echnical 
assistance will come from Babcox & 
Wilcox, Ltd., Britain. 

ry 
Canadian operations of Leyland Motors 
(Canada), Ltd., subsidiary of the British 
truck maker, will be expanded to in 
clude the manufacture of chassis at 
Longueuil, Que. Leyland now assem 
bles British-made vehicles near Toronto 

o 
Free passage to London (third class) 
from any U.S. port is the bait offered 
by American Motorcycle Co. to pu 
chasers of British Panther motorbikes 
The distributor pays the passage in 
sterling. It can thus cut prices without 
losing dollar exchang¢ 

° 
Rayon tire-cord plant will be built in 


Australia by Courtaulds, Ltd., British 
rayon company The New South 
Wales venture will cost $20-million. 


Swiss technicians have been hired by 


the United Provinces provincial govern 
ment to build India’s first precision 
instrument plant. It will be equipped 
with $300,000 worth of machinery, 
mostly imported. 











Engineer and Diplomat 


\fonsieur Fernand Picard, chief engineer 
of France’s state-owned Renault motor-car 
Works, doesn't waste any time when he 
visits the U.S. Picard is here now as a 
French delegate to a special UN  confer- 
ence on world resources. Between talks, 
he will visit Detreit to give the American 
ato industry the once-over and to sing the 
praises of small cars like the Renault. 
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THE TREND 





As Steel Goes, So Goes the Nation 


We have refrained from commenting on the steel 
labor dispute while proceedings were in progress before 
the tribunal appointed by the President. “Surely,” Presi 
dent ‘Truman wired the leading steel companies last July 
13, “you are not afraid to have your side of the dispute 
examined in the public interest.” Although the industry 
felt that the President was dealing collective bargaining 
a stunning blow by helping the C.I.O. to break off nego 
tiations, it deferred to the President’s wishes. It took its 
case before the ad hoc fact finding board which he 
appointed. 

We are impressed by the steel industry's ability to 
make its own case. Fact after fact bearing directly on 
the issues was presented by company after company 
Ihe broad economic presentation dealt convincingh 
with the fallacies in the theory on which the union predi 
cated its position. 

We agreed with Clarence B. Randall, president of In- 
land Steel Co., who, in leading off for the industry, 
gravely declared, “It is no exaggeration to say that the 
welfare of every citizen of the United States is at stake 
in the hearings before this board. And by this I mean 
not only the fact that you gentlemen are authorized to 
make recommendations that might affect the prosperity 
of the whole nation, but the fact that vou are here at 
all.” 

And now that the case is in, and while the three mem 
bers of the President’s tribunal are pondering their con 
clusions, this must be said: What comes out of these 
proceedings can constitute a powerful force for or against 
the continued existence of free enterprise in America. 


Collective Bargaining Threatened 


What we are threatened with—here and now—is the 
suppression of collective bargaining. Many of the com 
panies which were called before the board had had no 
opportunity to engage in collective bargaining before 
hand. ‘The process of collective bargaining, a vital attri 
bute of the enterprise system, was weakened by this tac 
tic. It may be sacrificed further because the national 
Administration has followed a course of political expedi 
ency. 

It is not only proper but necessary that government 
define the rules under which collective bargaining will 
operate. For this we have the Taft-Hartley act. And it 
is necessary that government provide safeguards against 
one or another of the parties becoming so powerful, 
through monopoly devices, as to distort collective bar 
gaining into collective dictation. But these are the limits 
of government intervention which a free society can 
tolerate without losing its freedom. 

Vhe Administration went bevond these limits in the 
stecl case. ‘The union was intent upon its objectives of 
wage increases, insurance, and pensions. ‘The facts and 
the very contracts under which the union had initiated 
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negotiations documented the industry’s position that the 
union, in consideration for wage increases last year, had 
agreed that pensions would not be bargainable until 
1950. 

Despite this, however, and despite offers from many 
companies to negotiate on insurance, the steel union, 
with only the most perfunctory bargaining in some situ 
ations and none at all in others, sanctioned the sacrifice 
of collective bargaining by the extra-legal appointment 
of a Presidential fact finding board. 


The Industry Answers 

Nevertheless, the industry went ahead to answer the 
union’s arguments before the tribunal and under full 
We are glad it did. It has been a 
For we are convinced 


public scrutiny. 
service to public enlightenment. 
that any open-minded individual who has followed the 
proceedings or who will take the trouble to review the 
testimony must agree that the industry has proven the 
truth of three little-appreciated matters. ‘These are: 

First, that a general wage increase now could have a 
disastrous effect on our economic prosperity and stability 
by pushing prices to a distorted level and causing unem 
ployment. 

Second, that an industry-wide settlement could take 
no account of the vast differences. on everv level, be 
tween various companies in the industry and thus would 
force some companies into a pattern which would 
strangle them. 

Third, that if collective bargaining is to be preserved, 
the union must take the responsibility for living up to 
its pledge not to press a demand for pensions until 1950. 

If the fact-finders have any interest in or respect for 
facts, these are the conclusions to which they must 
inevitably come. * As they go on from the facts to 
formulate the recommendations they are authorized to 
develop, their wisest course will be to remand to the 
parties the issues in dispute: ask the union and the 
companies to negotiate directly the details of new con- 
tracts setting wages and conditions in the steel industry. 

But if the tribunal should seck to inaugurate peace 
tine government wage-fixing in America, it is up to the 
steel industry to make the fight. It must reject any 
award of the tribunal which is at variance with what it 
is prepared to grant its employees in voluntary collective 
bargaining 

To do this wili not be easy. It will be under tremen- 
dous pressure from labor, from government, and from 
their conscious and unconscious allies everywhere to bow 
to the tribunal's decision. It may very likely be struck. 
But the case presents an issue—government wage- 
fixing in peacetime—on which America cannot afford to 
have industry submit. 

The steel companies may be holding in thei hands 
the fate of economic freedom in our world. 
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ERHAEUSER TIMBER CO., big name in lumber, stresses conservation of ma 


chines as well as forests. Shell Industrial Lubricants play many roles in this program. 


| This crop 


A: Weyerhaeuser, forests are treated as a “crop,” with 
on." or more trees grown for every one harvested. 


The same forethought is given to the care of Weyer- 


haguser lumbering equipment. 


Industrial lubrication, always important, is doubly so in 
renyote lumber camps . . . or the mills where logs become use- 
ful products. From forest to retail lumber yard, Shell engi- 
neeks studied Weyerhaeuser’s “production line.” 


Ijubrication requirements at the operations served by Shell 
wel among the most varied ever surveyed. To fill them, over 
25 $hell Industrial Lubricants 


in 69 grades—were needed. 


Me‘ ods of application were equally varied... 


Eyuipment involved included: locomotives, tractors, giant 


ripens every day 


hoists, steam engines, hydraulic presses, planers, diesels, big 
“gang” saws. Recommendations, beyond the proper greases 
and oils, included their use under the Shell Lubrication Plan. 
All lubricating problems have been met. 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell's complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports 
on progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubrica- 


tion Engine er. 


Leavers In InwousTRy Retry On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 





(ew kind of carpet? 


THAT WELCOMES THE CROWD! 


... another triumph for Geon polyvinyl materials 


HERE many feet go back and 


forth across carpeting, the prob- 

lem of wear and upkeep is costly. Now 
Geon, the amazingly versatile polyvinyl 
resin, makes possible a new kind of 
carpet that gives you everything you 
need in the way of comfort, good looks, 
plus extra wear and simplified cleaning. 
This new-type floor covering con 


sists of sheeting made from Geon and 
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embossed like loop pile carpet; with a 
cushion of cellular sponge rubper for 
resilience. It is proving a boon ingstores 
doctors’ offices, playrooms —werever 


there is heavy traffic, yet high stendards 
{ 


of decoration must be maingained 
Because it is made of Geon, 1* wears 
superbly, comes in a wide color range, 
including pastels. It resists oil, “grease 
| 


and hghts abrasion. It can be washed, 


mopped or vacuumed quickly. It 
comes in rolls and can be installed as 
easily as any floor covering 

Here is another example of Geon’s 


amazing range—it can be used to make 


delicate dolls’ heads, fire-resistant up 
holstery, beautiful draperies, raincoats 
There seems to be no end to the uses 
for Geon polyvinyl materials. Geon 
literally sparks new ideas—more sale 
al le products, 

We do not make any finished prod- 
ucts from Geon polyvinyl materials 
but our technical service is always glad 
to work with you any time in help 
ing you develop new uses or a new 
adaptation for Geon. For further in- 
formation, please write Dept. A-9, B. F. 
Goodrich Chemical Company, Rose 
Bldg , Cleveland 15, Ohio. In Canada: 


Kitchener, Ontario 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


GEON polyvinyl materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RIT* chemicals and plasticizers 





